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For tweive dollars we will send Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary and the Christian 
Union for three years to one subscriber, or 
for one year to three subscribers. See details 
on page 39. Any who may have already 
subscribed direct can avail themselves of this 
offer by sending the difference between their 
subscriptions and $12. Our readers are in- 
vited to send us the names of any persons 
whom they think likely to subscribe, to whom 
we will send sample copies free. 


The very large edition of the papers con- 
taining the opening chapters of Mrs, Stowe’s 
story,** Our Folks at Poganuc,”’ having been 
exhausted, in order to meet the continued 
demand we have printed a supplement with 
the story up to Dec. 19th. New subscribers 
and applicants for sample copies will be sup- 
plied with the supplement until further notice. 
Subscribe at once and receive the story entire. 


Mr. Beecher’s recent sermon, “ The Back- 
ground of Mystery,” will be issued in pam- 
phlet form this week, price 10 cents per copy. 
This is necessitated by the extraordinary 
demand for the Christian Union of December 
26, which speedily erhausted a large extra 
edition, The trade will be supplied through 
the American News Company. 


England’s offer of mediation has been declined 
by Russia, who replies in effect that if the Turks 
desire an armistice they must apply directly to the 
Russian commander-in-chief. The war party in 
England has been able to make less party eapi- 
tal out of this reply thus far than it had hoped. 
The summons for an early meeting of Parlia. 
ment is explained by pro-Turkish journals 
to be without significance. Well-informed cor- 
respondents assert that. there is a division in the 
Cabinet, and this report is confirmed by a speech 
delivered by the Earl of Carnarvon, one of the 
Cabinet, in which he declares that there has been 
no material change in the situation since Lord 
Derby’s speech in favor of neutrality last Novem- 
ber, and asserts that the English people do not 
mean to suffer the nation to drift into a second 





pro-Turkish war, as it drifted into the Crimean 
war. The sudden appearance of Suleiman Pasha 
at Constantinople with 10,000 troops at his back 
does not look hopeful for direct negotiations 
between Turkey and Russia. He is the soul of 
the ultra-war party. Russia’s present ultimatam 
is reported to be Kars, Batum, the free passage 
of the Dardanelles for Russia’s war ships, and a 
Christian governor for Bulgaria—the latter in- 
volving a Bulgarian government in the interests 
of Russia. But, if the war continues, it is not 
improbable that this ultimatum may change. 


General Ghourko has crossed the Balkans and 
occupied Sophia without meeting any serious 
opposition from the enemy. Since the fall of 
Plevna, however, winter has set in with excep- 
tional severity, and no long continuance of mod- 
erate weather can be counted upon until spring. 
In one sense this favors the invaders, who should 
certainly be able to endure cold better than their 
adversaries. This, however, is a somewhat nega- 
tive advantage, but the frost brings positive aid 
in other directions. For instance, the Danube 
is now effectually bridged by ice at Galatz, 
the marshes of the Dobrudscha are frozen so 
that their deadly malaria is rendered harmless, 
and they are, at the same time, passable for 
army trains in all directions. The Turks, at latest 
advices, still occupied the line of the Kara Lom, 
facing the old positions east of Plevna; but their 
position there must be extremely critical, with 
Gen. Radetsky in front and Gen. Zimmerman 
probably ready to advance with a strong force 
from the rear. There seems now to be little to 
prevent the penetration of the Turkish quadri- 
lateral, and a speedy advance of the combined 
armies of Ghourko and Radetsky upon Adrianople. 


The ‘‘N. Y. Tribune” is doing a good service 
by its investigations into, and publication of, 
facts in history bearing upon the silver question. 
The act of 1873 was fully discussed in Congress, 
and its effect in demonetizing silver was explained 
and discussed. The act was reported through the 
Associated Press, was discussed in the pro- 
vincial journals, and was considered by the N. 
Y. Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Board of Trade. Fora ‘‘ secret measure,” it ap- 
pears to have been widely known. It also ap- 
pears that ‘‘the dollar of the fathers” is a 
curiously misleading designation of the new coin. 
The coinage of the silver doilar was suspended 
from 1805 to 1836, during the presidencies of Jef- 
ferson, Madison, Monroe, John Quincy Adams, 
and General Jackson. That shows what these 
‘*fathers” thought about it. The whole amount 
of silver coinage from the beginning of our gov- 
ernment to 1853 was $95,000,000. The Senate's 
silver bill, providing for from $2,000,000 to 
$4,000,000 per month, will give us as much silver in 
four years as the country used under the policy of 
the ‘‘fathers” in sixty years. In view of these 
facts it is quite clear that the attempt to defend 
the present silver scheme on the ground that it is 
a re-establishment of the early principles and 
pelicy of our government is a delusion, if not a 
fraud. There is some prospect that the bankers 
of the East will continue to refuse loans except on 
special agreement to repay, principal and interest, 
in gold. The silver agitation has already checked 
loans to the West, though we are not sure but 
that will prove in the long run beneficial to that 
section. 


The law of the state providing for specie pay- 
ments after January ist, 1879, to which we re~ 





ferred last week, and which Gov. Robinson cites 
in his message, can really modify little, if at all, 
any action that Congress is likely to take; for it 
simply provides that all contracts made and pay- 
able within this state after that time ‘‘shall be 
payable in United States coin of the standard of 
weight and fineness established by the laws of the 
United States at the time the contract or obliga- 
tion shall have been made or implied.” If Con- 
gress should repeal the Resumption Act, at present 
quite improbable, this law would require payment 
of contracts in this state to be made in coin, and 
apparently the state has, under the United States 
constitution, power to requirethis. But if the sil- 
ver bill is passed this statute will not require gold 
payments in the state, for silver and gold would 
then both be ‘‘ coin of the standard, etc., required 
by the United States.” The only effect of this 
law is to make specie payments sure in this state; 
it leaves Congress to determine the kind of specie. 


Simultaneously from New York and New Or- 
leans come protests from business men which 
must have a perceptible effect in staying precipi- 
tate action on the part of the silver league. The 
Clearing-house banks of this city met in the per- 
sons of authorized representatives on Saturday 
and resolved that in view of the possible passage 
of a law which must be detrimental to the inter- 
ests of the community it behooves them to take 
immediate action. Telegrams were sent to the 
banks of Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
inviting co-operation, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a plan for united action, to be 
presented at a meeting to-day (Wednesday). Al- 
most at the same time the New Orleans Clearing- 
house Association emphatically and unanimously 
repudiated the report that the South is in favor 
of the Bland bill, and passed a set of resolutions 
which are most welcome reading. If all these 
banks take a decided stand the silver question 
may be regarded as practically settled. 


The ‘‘ mud blockade” in the West has become 
so serious and prolonged as to threaten a disas- 
trous derangement of business. The continuous 
rains have made the roads impassable; the farmers 
must put four horses to a lightly-loaded wagon to 
get through at all; even then there is danger of 
hopelessly ruining the horses; the corn still stands 
ungathered in the fields; in many sections the 
grain cannot be brought to stations only a few 
miles distant; the freights are light; there is little 
trading in the small towns and consequently light 
purchasing in the large cities. This state of things 
has continued for six weeks, and at our writing 
there is no improvement. The problem of India— 
good roads—is brought home to Americans; and 
it is a problem which as yet our civilization has 
been utterly unable to solve. Curious—we can 
flash a message in five seconds from London to 
New York, and we cannot at reasonable cost get 
a cart-load of corn in an open winter five miles on 
an Illinois prairie! 


It is in no small degree deplorable when a man 
like Mr. John Bonner, at one time an author, and 
more recently a Wall Street banker, who has had 
the unusual experience of winning a fair measure of 
success in both professions, becomes a moral bank- 
rupt. Compared with this, his financial ruin is 
but a slight calamity. But it is even more de- 
plorable if we are to believe the assertion of 
Bonner’s apologists, that ‘‘he did no more than 
the rest of the Wall Street men who do a money 
business are accustomed to do every day.” If this 
be so, the underpinning of Wall Street is perilously 
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insecure. If Mr. Bonner may be justified in using 
other people’s securities for his own purposes— 
which is practically what the re-hypothecation 
business amounts to—by the normal practice of 
Wall Street then the brokers’ business needs a 
moral renovation. 


The message of Gov. Robinson of this State 
will strike the non-politician as over politic 
in its treatment of debatable questions. Of his 
ambiguous recommendation respecting the excise 
laws we have spoken at lengthin another place; 
He recommends that the Senate and Assembly 
cease to act asa ‘‘ board of Aldermen and assist- 
ant Aldermen for the city of New York,” and 
makes the remarkable statement that $85,000,000 
of its debt was put upon it by legislative acts, 
and that, of the 2,400 special laws which have 
been passed concerning it, a majority were a cover 
for schemes of plunder or political contest. But 
while he urges the application to the city of the 
principles of self-government, he scrupulously ab- 
stains from expressing any opinion relative to the 
plan for municipal self-government proposed last 
year by the Commission on city government. He 
calls attention to the improvement already made 
in our prison system under the administration of 
Mr. Pillsbury. Sing Sing shows an actual net 
revenue to the public during the last three 
months. His statement that ‘‘lads of sixteen or 
eighteen for a really trivial fault, upon their plea 
of guilty to an indictment of some grave crime, 
have been sent to prison for twenty years,” is a 
serious charge against both judges and prosecut- 
ing attorneys, and ought to be investigated. It 
can hardly have been made in ignorance of the 
fact that the most serious crimes in this city are 
committed by young men between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-five. 


His most decided recommendation respects our 
public school system, and it is one deserving 
thoughtful consideration outside the state as well as 
within it. Our present lines of education converge 
toward the university ; each school in the graded 
system prepares for one above it, the climax being 
the college and the learned professions. Conse- 
quently our learned professions are over full and 
our artisans are uneducated. Gov. Robinson con- 
demns the principle of applying the public moneys 
to any other education than such as is necessary 
to enable the pupils to understand their duties 
and exercise their rights in a free government. 
He says : 

** When we go beyond this, and take from one man the 
money necessary to educate the children of another man 
in the arts and sciences, we perpetrate an act of injustice 
under the forms of law. What is worse than this, instead 
of educating the masses of children so as to prepare them 
for the pursuits and industries upon which they must 
depend for a living, we educate them in such a way as to 
make them discontented with their condition, unfit to dis- 
charge its duties in a manner most beneficial to their own 
interests, and take away the strong incentives which 
impel those who are really able and worthy to win for 
themselves high positions in learning and usefulness. 
When the State has given to all the children a good com- 
mon-school education it should there leave them to their 
own resources and to follow such callings as their capacities 
fit them for. To go beyond this is to injure rather than 
benefit them.” 


The message of Gov. Hartranft of Pennsylvania 
will be looked for with interest by citizens of 
other states. He assumes the responsibility for 
the refusal of the military officers to go before the 
extraordinary Grand Jury of Pittsburg, whose 
Dogberry verdict amused the country a few 
montlis ago; he invites investigation by the Leg- 
islature of his official action and the course of the 
military; he advises some clianges in the laws of 
the state relative to sheriffs, etc.; but more im- 
portant are his recommendations of a higher and 
broader scientific and industrial training for 
workingmen, which accords in spirit with the 
suggestion of Gov. Robinson, and the creation 
of a tribunal of arbitration, composed of three 
or more judges, as many employers, and a like 
number of workingmen, to whom could be 
referred disputes arising between employers and 
employés. Apparently he does not propose to vést 
this court with judicial powers, except in cases 
where both parties consented to submit to its 
arbitrament. 


The threatening war-cloud in Africa has grown 
“already somewhat larger than a man’s hand. The 





Zulu king, who has at his command a force of 
40,000 well-armed men, is showing very decided 
signs of a war-like temper, is building a fortified 
kraal on disputed territory, and threatens to 
make serious trouble to the English government, 
whose forcible occupancy of the Transvaal Repub- 
lic is bringing about the results which a little 
forecast might have anticipated. ‘* Occupying” 
is a game that two can play at, as possibly the 
English government may yet learn at considerable 
cost in men and money. 





A KANSAS MOSES. 


N the Thanksgiving Day of last November a 

sermon was delivered in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, on the Perils, Past and Present, of 
this nation. On certain portions of that sermon 
Mr. Phillips, Member of Congress for Kansas, 
bases an elaborate letter, which we publish ia 
another column. »Under the polite phrase of not 
‘* offering an opinion as to the legitimate sphere 
of pulpit oratory” he intimates the impropriety 
of introducing the monetary question of to-day. 
we shall not dwell on the fact that Thanksgiving 
from time immemorial has been the day when 
ministers were permitted and expected to preach 
on current public affairs. It has been the safety- 
valve of the pulpit, and the most chicken-hearted 
of purists have indulged clergymen with liberty 
on that day to speak as citizens and not as theo- 
logians. But when the questions of currency 
involve, as they now do, the morality of the 
people and the honor of the nation, the pulpit is 
the very place where the danger should be met 
and exposed, not alone on exceptional occasions, 
but from Sabbath to Sabbath. The conscience 
of a whole nation may be debauched by a per- 
nicious monetary policy. Writers of note even 
go so far as to declare that the very character of 
the Austrian people has been changed by the 
wretched monetary policy of the Austrian govern- 
ment. And the widespread dishonesties, the 
astounding disclosures of crime on every hand of 
men connected with moneyed institutions and 
great fiduciary trusts, admonish every clergyman 
of his duty to the cause of morality and religion 
in this crisis of shame and crime! And if clergy- 
men, as it is hinted, are not well enough informed 
on the questions involved, it is high time that 
they should become informed; and it may lessen 
their discouragement to perceive that men whose 
very business it is to study public questions are 
not better informed than they are. 





1. Mr. Phillips begins his exposure of the ‘‘al- 
most whimsical errors” of the discourse by quoting 
from it, ‘‘Gold is the world's standard. Gold is 
the universal measure of value,” and then pro- 
ceeds to mention nine nations that have a silver 
standard, fourteen that have a double, or gold 
and silver standard, and nine that have a gold 
standard. 

But, it is plain from the very words quoted, 
and from the whole context, that the word stand- 
ard was used in a general and commercial sense, 
and not in the technical and legal sense. It was 
synonymous with ‘‘measure” and not ‘legal 
tender.” No man will say that weight for weight 
gold is not superior in value to silver; and the 
superior value determines the measure of the in- 
ferior—as Adam Smith says, ‘‘During the con- 
tinuance of any one regulated proportion between 
the respective values of the different metals in 
coin, the value of the most precious metal regu- 
lates the value of the whole coin.” 

In a technical sense standard is applied to a 
definite quantity and quality of metal, or cur- 
rency made by the government to be a legal 
tender. Other currency may be legal, but it 
must be made equivalent to the ruling or standard 
coin. But, in more general use, standard signi- 
fies simply a superior value which is recognized in 
commerce, and to which all inferior values con- 
form, and to which, whether in goods or currency, 
there must be established an equivalency. In 
this sense gold greatly affects the value of silver 
in nations where only silver is recognized as the 
standard coin of the realm. Its regulative power 
may not be felt in tle transactions between man 
and man, but in all affairs of commerce between 
nation and nation, or in the markets of the world, 
gold is the measure of value. The value of silver 


in China is indirectly affected by its relation to 





the commercial nations of the world. The mo- 
ment a Chinaman deals with a merchant from a 
gold paying country, gold regulates the value of 
silver just as gold itself is regulated by the value 
of the property which it represents. The value 
of gold is not intrinsic, but representative. 

To show that a hundred nations have a silver, 
or a bi-metallic legal-tender currency, does not 
alter the fact that, in the markets of the world, 
all inferior metals must reach up in equivalency 
to gold. That is the Royal Metal. Itrules. 

2. Mr. Phillips enumerates the nations which 
make silver a standard coin. Theyare: ‘ Russia, 
Austria, Egypt, Mexico, Central America, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, China, and British India.” Let him 
compare the state of commerce and the condition 
of finances in these nations, as compared with the 
nations that have a gold standard; viz., the 
United States, Great Britain, Germany, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Portugal, and the British col- 
onies of Canada, the Cape of Good Hope and 
Australia, and say whether a legislator should 
copy the fiscal system of one or the other of these 
groups, the semi-civilized or the civilized? As 
nations develop in civilized commerce and in 
true wealth, gold tends to become the exclusive 
standard. And as nations scale down in civiliza- 
tion, with one or two exceptions, for which there 
are special reasons, their standards are degraded 
from gold to silver, from silver to paper and 
copper, until we reach the cowries of Africa, and 
the barter of the barbarian. Russia and Austria 
many years ago suspended specie payments, and 
have no large coin in circulation. They there- 
fore have no use for gold. 

3. But Mr. Phillips leaves out of sight the 
whole matter at issue. We have no objection to 
silver as currency, nor to copper, nor to paper. If 
the bill sought simply to restore a bi-metallic cur- 
rency, it might pass and welcome. 

Mr. Phillips’s scornful argument drawn from 
France and Germany bas no relevancy to our 
views or discourse. We are perfectly willing that 
the United States shall follow the example of 
France, and use silver under the same limita- 
tions. Weare not anxious for an exclusive gold 
currency; nor opposed to av abundant circu- 
lation of silver. But we do declare that in es- 
tablishing the legal tender value of the silver dol- 
lar it should have a market value equal to gold; 
equal to what it had when it ceased to circulate. 
In short, we protest against borrowing money when 
the dollar meant one hundred cents and paying 
off our debt by making a dollar worth only 
ninety cents. Not only does Mr. Phillips not 
condemn this, but in a manner not worthy of 
honest statesmanship he flings at our creditors as 
if they were striving to induce our Government 
to maintain an exclusive gold standard. 

“The whole history of the movement shews that it is a 
scheme of the creditor class in the world to keep up and 
push up the standard of value by taking away one of the 
articles of which it was composed, and, while everything 
else is subject to vicissitude and decline, that accumulated 
capital shall protect itself against the inevitable accidents 
of the law of supply and demand by using law arbitrarily 
to take away the ancient standard.” 

The whole point now made by those who de- 
nounce the Bland bill on moral grounds is that it is 
an effort to cheat the holders of the United States 
bonds by paying them only ninety cents on the 
dollar. 

5. Mr. Phillips reiterates the statement that 
the legislation of 1873 was fraudulent, and that 
‘*the performance cost the immediate actors the 
confidence of the American people.” The legisla- 
tion of 1873 only gave the form of law to that which 
had already become a fact. The charge of clan- 
destine or collusive action is unfounded. Has 
Mr. Phillips read the statement of Dr. Linderman? 
Has he seen Mr. Weed’s honest retraction of this 
charge ? Is it gentlemanly to continue the slander 
and to rejoice that it has been the means of 
overthrowing the men who openly and honestly 
procured the legislation of 1873 ? 

6. Mr. Phillips is sensitive to the phrase ‘‘ bull- 
headed” legislation. That phrase exactly char- 
acterizes the conduct of the friends of Bland’s 
bill in the House of Representatives. The in- 
decent haste, the impetuous coercion of the vote, 
the refusal of time for consideration and discus- 
sion of a measure that carried in it shame and 
degradation of our national honor, could be 
likened to nothing so well as the mad energy of a 
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bull that shuts his eyes and rushes headlong at 
an antagonist. But we are not partial to the term. 
we will change it to ‘‘ pig-headed,” or, if that be 
vulgar, to ‘‘hen-headed,” or even to ‘‘aceph- 
alous.” 

7. Mr. Phillips closes thus: 

‘‘ While Moses is in the mount for the two tables of the 
law, let not this modern Aaron elevate the golden calf and 
cry, ‘These be thy gods, oh Israel!’” 

It seems, then, that while on Thanksgiving 
Day the pastor of Plymouth Church was playing 
Aaron at the foot of the mount, Mr. Phillips, of 
Kansas, was playing Moses at the summit, and it 
would seem that he broke the tables of the law, 
not because the people had made an idol-calf, but 
because it was golden. If it had only been silver! 
But the only possible extenuation that poor Aaron 
could have pleaded for making an idol was that 
he took no inferior metal; that when serving the 
gods he chose the royal metal. 

We beseech our Moses from Kansas not to imi- 
tate him of old and break again the Ten Com- 
mandments, or so muny of them as relate to 
honesty, by advocating the Bland bill. 








DANGER AHEAD. 


HE Governor’s recommendation to the Legis- 

lature of this State, to ‘‘ substitute for all 
existing laws on the subject (of temperance) a 
carefully-prepared statute, reasonable in its limi- 
tations and restraints, clear and explicit in all its 
provisions, and, above all, complete in itself, to 
be uniformly, steadily, and constantly enforced,” 
exhibits more political shrewdness than moral 
wisdom. To sucha statute no reasonable tem- 
perance man would object; but to such a “ care- 
fully-prepared statute” as any New York Legis- 
lature is likely to pass, temperance men ought to 
object very decidedly, and they ought to be 
prompt if they mean to be successful. ; 

The true legislative interpretation of this rec- 
ommendation is afforded by the two proposed 
amendments to the excise laws, offered the first 
day of the session. 

It has been the settled policy of this State for 
many years to confine the sale of liquors to 
bona fide hotels, certified to be required by dis- 
interested citizens, and containing adequate pro- 
vision for ‘‘man and beast.” So long as this 
policy has been exhibited only on the statute 
books there has been no call for amendment. 
At last the temperance sentiment of the State 
is beginning to be strong enough to execute the 
laws. The Excise Commissioners have been 
warned that they license bars and groggeries at 
their personal peril. In the city of New York, 
for the first time in years, if not in her history, 
unlicensed liquor dealers have been tried, con- 
victed and sentenced. The highest court in the 
State has officially interpreted the law, and de- 
clared both its meaning and its validity. The 
courts ia different localities have decided that 
three beds in a basement and a stall in a livery 
stable round the corner do not make a ‘‘hotel.” 
In Brooklyn over a third of the liquor shops have 
been closed; in New York a large proportion of 
applicants have failed to prove their right to a 
license under the law, and are either closed or 
selling secretly. The Police Commissioners, 
warned by a rising public sentiment, have begun 
tardily to enforce the law in the metropolis. The 
sale of liquor, wholesale and retail, has been seri- 
ously diminished. And now the Governor wakes 
up to the necessity of new legislation. So tardy 
a discovery is suspicious. 

And the legislation proposed on the first day of 
the session is still more so. 

Of the two bills introduced into the Legislature, 
one is for the whole State, the other is for New 
York City alone. Each is ‘reasonable in its 
limitations and restraints”; liquor selling on Sun- 
day, to minors and to drunkards is forbidden; 
the traffic is to be strictly confined to ‘*men 
of good moral character”; the penalty of dis- 
obedience of law is a revocation of the license, 
etc., ete ; but licenses are no longer to be confined 
to hotel-keepers. This fact is not italicised in the 
bill; it is nut emphasized in the newspaper reports 
of them; but it is the emphatic fact. We are not | 
in the Jeast surprised to learn that the provisions ! 
of these bills are ‘‘ perfectly satisfactory to the 
wine and spirit dealers and to the brewers and ' 
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maltsters.” Whatever is satisfactory to them may 
be safely regarded with suspicion by all the rest 
of the community. 

The temperance laws of this State are not ideal, 
but they are incomparably better than will be 
produced by any tinkering of an average Legisla- 
ture. A temperance majority in any town can 
prohibit the sale of liquor altgether. They have 
only to elect a total abstinence Excise Board; for 
the courts have held that it is discretionary with 
the Board to decline all licenses. A temperance 
minority in any town can shut up every mere 
grog-shop, if it is resolute and courageous. For 
the commissioners who license anything but a bona 


Jide hotel render themselves liable tu indictment. 


Half a dozen earnest men can break up any dis- 
orderly house. For both its proprietor and its 
owner are liable personally in damages, in a civil 
suit, for all injuries occasioned by men whom they 
have made drunk. What the State needs is not 
‘*a carefully prepared statute,” but an executive. 
from the Governor down to the members of every 
Grand Jury, determined to enforce the statutes 
already in existence. 

The present temperance eampaign ought to be 
directed against the grog-shops. Two thirds of 
the community recognize the fact that bar-rooms 
are unmitigated nuisances. They are the curse 
of American civilization. They are the purlieus 
of vice; the nurseries of every kind of corrup- 
tion; the destroyers of home; the undermiuers of 
health; the devil’s recruiting offices. We need 
no better laws than we now possess to shut them 
up. Whoever touches the present laws ‘renders 
himself amenable to a just suspicion of meaning 
to keep the bar-rooms open. 

Wherever there is a Murphy club there ought to 
be a meeting. Petitions from every county, town, 
school-district and church ought to go up to our 
state Legislature to leave our excise laws alone. 
They ought to troop in on the Assembly with 
thousands of signatures. They ought to be vehe- 
ment, incessant, overwhelming. There is no time 
for delay. The liquor-sellers mean business. Are 
the lovers of law and order equally earnest? We 
cannot secure unanimity of opinion in favor of 
any especial legislative action. We can secure 
unanimity of action in favor of leaving the pres- 
ent laws alone. They can be improved; but now 
is not the time to improve them; the present 
legislature is not the body to attempt an improve- 
ment. Those of us who want to abolish the grog- 
geries have now the vantage ground in the cam- 
paign. It will be our own fault if the Legislature 
takes it away from us. 








THEOLOGICAL PERCENTAGES. 

HE only criticism we have heard of the ad- 

mirable paper on giving, read by the Rev. 
Mr. Harris at the anniversary of the A.M.A., has 
been that it was not a discovery, having been 
practiced by various churches out of Providence 
long before. But this objection cannot be made 
against the theory and practice suggested in our 
heading. It is a new thing under thesun. We 
trust that in the generosity of our Boston friends 
there has been no patent applied for. 

Shall we describe it in a word? A grave ques- 
tion of doctrine and of discipline is to be set- 
tled; the action of a council to be sustained 
or subverted: the thing must be done and 
done at once. A sublime ingenuity and a 
foresight of the result almost prophetic alone 
can accomplish it. An order flashes out for 
100 postal cards. Expense is not to be considered 
in such an emergency. Two or three questions 
are printed thereon for categorical answer—ques- 
tions which go straight to the mark, and allow as 
little latitude as possible for varying shades of 
sentiment. That would spoil the per entage. At 
the same time intimations are significantly made, 
that those who do not respond to these interroga- 
tories in a certain way had better go outside of 
the denomination. Accompanied with this court- 
eous and fgiendly admonition it is somewhat a 
matter of surprise that so large a number make a 
prompt response. The thing works like a charm. 
And the tabulated result is published with cor- 
rections from week to week. 

Twelve per cent. decline or fail toanswer. Of 
course silence gives consent, and they are to be 
added to the majority, certainly not counted 
against it. Eighty-eight per cent. respond, 





Seventy-four per cent. think that people at large 
think just as they used to think. Fourteen per 
cent. think not. Apply the Rule of Three: 
74 :14:: the impression that there has been no 
departure of consequence from the old paths: the 
impression that there has been some modification, 
etc. The thing is settled; that is, if seventy-four 
per cent. settles it. There has been no change. 
We are relieved It is slightly surprising to find 
immediately that only seventy-one per cent. think 
tbat belief in the doctrine in question and in the 
form stated on the postal card should be insisted 
on in all cases of ordimation. We are relieved, 
however, by the remembrance of the seventy-four 
per cent. who are confident that it is all right, and 
the most of whom are themselves. Unfortunately 
there is a question which in the newness of this 
process has not been as yet fully agreed upon: 
What is the percentage which carries sure convic- 
tion to the mind of the average Congregationalist ? 
Perbaps the plan bad better be applied to that 
question next. A bundred ministers selected by 
one could do it, and the general average of their 
suggested percentages made the standard of 
authority. That, however, belongs to the com- 
pleted system. It is a little like the question of 
mixed blood at the South: how much does it take 
to make one an inheritor of the ‘‘ Cursed be 
Canaan”? 

There are several questions which might be put 
to this decisive test. We have had the question 
of communion wine, of the invitation to the 
Lord’s table and the question of ‘‘ future punish- 
ment” percentaged. Mr. Merriam’s non-settle- 
ment has been affirmed by this higher court. Mr. 
Munger’s settlement has not been put to the test, 
though we do not see why it should not be. We 
should be glad to see the ‘‘ Congregationalist’s” 
views on inspiration submitted to this jury of one 
hundred: to know, by percentage, whether it has 
departed from the old paths or not, and how 
views of inspiration which the fathers would surely 
have considered defective would affect the ques- 
tion of a hypothetical installation. 

But in our zeal for reform we are overrunning 
our limits. In brief, why is not this new discov- 
ery the very thing which Congregationalism has 
been waiting for, of which so many have died 
without the sight? Councils have become rather 
bungling and cannot always be depended on.. We 
respectfully suggest, as seconding our neighbor’s 
motion, that in future all questions which may 
not be definitely passed upon by the national San- 
hedrim be settled by the great percentage plan. 
It will save expense and time; a dollar and an 
hour apiece will do it all. It will avoid the tire- 
some necessity of hearing all the details of the 
case to be decided. It is certainly the ne plus 
ultra of Congregationalism. Blessings—we say 
it fervently—blessings on the head of the man 
who invented Theological Percentages. 





OBITUARY. 

ABBoTT.—While she lived we several times endeav- 
ored in vain to get from Mrs. Austin Abbott some 
account for our readers of her class in Euronean 
travel, a class unique in design and admirably con- 
ducted. Her death gives us a liberty which we could 
not obtain from her in life. She had been twice 
abrvad, and brought back with her, not the expensive 
bric-a-brac which so often cumoers the travelers’ 
trunks, but a large selection of inexpensive illustra- 
tions, photos and engravings of the places visited. 
She had studied their history; and over a year ago 
invited a few young ladies in her circle of acquaint- 
ance to make with her a *‘ parlor tour of Europe.” 
The journey, which occupied an afternoon a week 
for the season, and had been renewed again last Fall, 
was made an occasion of delightful instruction, not 
oaly in history and geography, but also indirectly, 
and, therefore, the more effectively, in Christian 
truth and nurture. Forbidden her chosen work in 
the Sunday-school she found in this class and in the 
“cheerful workers’? whom she organized, inspired 
and directed, the way to a no less valuable service 
for her church and her Lord. These, first led to con- 
secrate their hands toa special service, were brought, 
by the ministry into which she guided them, to con- 
secrate their hearts and lives wholly to the Master. 
The sudden cessation of a life so full of loving useful- 
ness, skillfully, patiently and enjoyably wrought, 
is utterly inexplicable; even its transference to a 
higher realm is full of mystery. We attempt no 
outline of a hfe which she would forbid us front 
taking from its sacred privacy; but this single illus- 
tration of what a brave heart in an enfeebled body 
ean do for others, a brother that loved her may at 
least here hint at for the sake of those who lack per- 
haps not the will but the wisdom to serve, and may 
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find in it a helpful suggestion in the sorrow of their 
own seemingly compulsory uselessness. 





Wi.iper.—The death at Englewood, N. J., of Mrs. 
Electa Wilder will recall to a wide circle of friends 
the record of a life that touched upon many of 
the important events of the world’s history during 
the early part of the present century. Married in 
1814 to the late S. V. 8S. Wilder, she soon accompanied 
him to France where he had resided for some years 
as the representative of a prominent banking house. 
At that time the First Empire was at the height of its 
magnificence, and Mr. Wilder’s position brought him 
and his family into social and official relations 
with the most famous people of the day. The then 
Duc de Broglie, the Marquis de Jaucourt, Talleyrand, 
the Baron de Staél and others were frequent guests 
at their house. In spite of the fascinations of court 
and social life in Paris, Mr. and Mrs. Wilder took an 
active part in the religious movements of the day, 
and their house was the resort of the Protestant lead- 
ers of Paris and the Continent. Mérie D’Aubigne, 
Cesar Malan and the brothers Haldane may stand for 
types of the religious circle of which they were a part. 
Napoleon’s successful campaigns in Austria, his mar- 
Tiage with Marie Louise (at which ceremony Mr. 
Wilder officially represented the United States), his 
final overthrow by the allied armies, the occupation 
of Paris, were some of the exciting events with which 
she was personally familiar. Possessed of remarkable 
beauty and charming conversational powers, Mrs. 
Wilder always exercised a powerful influence in her 
social and domestic life. These attractions and this 
power she retained in great measure to the last, and 
although she saw wealth vanish with the changes of 
advancing years, she was to the last of her long life 
honored and beloved by all who knew her, as well as 
by her large family of descendants and relatives. 








NOTES. 


—If Prof. Sumner or the Christian Union will show us a 

single editorial paragraph in any influential journal in the 
land, during these two years, which *‘ debated’ the question 
of the silver coinage of this country, we shall be very pleased 
to take notice of it. Weare aware that the prolix mint-bill 
which served as a kind of Jonah’s whale, in which was im- 
bedded and cautiously hidden the de-monetization clause, 
unbeknown even to the President when he signed it, was 
printed, and, maybe, debated in committee, and that one or 
two long enough speeches were “ spread” upon the printed 
records; but we still affirm that it never was made a matter of 
full and open discussion.—[Chicago ** Advance.” 
It is the function of Congress, not of the newspapers, 
to legislate for the country. The bill in question was 
with exceptional care scrutinized in Congress (see 
Mr. Garfield’s letter in Christian Union for Dec. 
26, 1877), was fully debated there, ard there is no 
evidence for the unproved assertion that the Presi- 
dent did not fully comprehend its provisions. Its 
nature and effects were published in the Associated 
Press reports all over the country; if no paper de- 
fended the bill it was because no paper attacked it. 
The fact is, the law simply made the statute book con- 
form to what had been the practice of the country 
ever since 1853; no one called in question the wisdom 
of the act tnen, because no one was interestsd to sub- 
stitute silver, which was at a premium, for gold. The 
*“ Advance” exercises the right of journalism in its 
vigorous advocacy of the silver bill; it generally does 
with its might what its hand finds todo; but it ought 
to recognize the unquestionable fact that this bill is a 
reversal of the financial policy of twenty-five years. 
If no law of Congress is to stand that has not been 
debated by the press the Statutes at Large would be 
reduced to one small volume. 

—The fact concerning these Boston Churches ap- 
pears to be that we were partially misinformed as to 
the debt of the Central Church, which is reported 
paid by both ‘“ Congregationalist” and ‘‘N. Y. Ob- 
server.” We see no reason to retract our statement 
as to the Old South Church, which owes a debt 
credibly stated to us at $200,000, and which bas un- 
officially assigned the fact of this debt as the reason 
fur the otherwise unexplained course which has 
been pursued respecting the original Old South 
Meeting House. 

—Those of our readers who have not been able to 
see the artistic glories which every Christmas season 
brings to the great cities, and most of all to New York 
City, will enjoy wandering through the shops under 
the guidance of a skillful cicerone in this week’s issue. 

—Mr. Beecher has been so long accustomed to being 
treated like Zedekiah, compelled to see his children 
put to death before his eyes, that he has got hardened 
to it; but the injustice is none the less, and the Chris- 
tian Union gladly recognizes the honor of several of 
its contemporaries who had been misled by the dis- 
torted reports of the same on the Background of Mys- 
tery, and who have set themselves and their readers 
right, either by publishing the criticised paragraphs 
in full, or by giving the substance of them. Among 
those who, with more or less trenchant criticism, to 
which neither he nor his friends interpose the slight- 
est objection, have thus taken pains to represent him 
fairly to their readers we note the ‘“‘Christian Mir- 
ror,” of Portland, Me.; the ‘“‘ Methodist Recorder,” of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; the “‘ Herald and Presbyter,” of Cin- 
cinnati, and the ‘‘Christian Leader,” of Utica. We 
do not observe any connected report in the columns 
either of the “ Congregationalist,” which called for a 





trust worthy report, of the “‘ Presbyterian,’”’ which was 
compelled by a stern sense of duty and “against our 
natural inclinations,’ to criticise the false report 
sharply. It is noteworthy that the ‘‘Leader’’ (Uni- 
versalist) declares that ‘‘ Mr. Beecher doves not assert 
his belief in Universalism, he even rejects it with ab- 
horrence ;” while the ‘“‘Herald and Presbyter”’ de- 
clares that “‘ he may now be enrolled as a Universalist 
of the Restoration school,’’ and the ‘* Methodist Re- 
corder” declares that “with the exception of an 
intensely nervous form of imprecation touching the 
destiny vf the countless millions who have been 
swept into eternity, the sermon is in accord with 
evangelical teaching.”’ 

—We second the ‘‘ Congregationalist’s”’ call fora sec- 
ond edition of President Bartlett’s work on Eternal 
Punishment, which ought not to be allowed to remain 
out of print. It is by far the ablest modern work on 
that side of the mooted question. 

—A teacher adds to our list of books suggested to a 
mother for Sunday reading, as follows: 

* Allow me to add to your list as helps to Bible study, the 
‘Union Bible Companion,’ by Allibone, as containing very 
much in a small space for those who cannot afford to buy all 
the books they want, and much that is useful for any one. 
Also, Judge Walker’s ‘ Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation,’ is 
nota new book, but isa goodone. An excellent exercise for 
children is a series of questions, called ‘Curious and Useful 
Questions,’ on the Bible, published in several numbers by the 
Methodist Publishing Society, with a key to each number. It 
is a little book, and very cheap, and tests one’s knowledge of 
the Bible, while it sets children to thinking and searching. 

“A TEACHER.” 

—The most hopeful view of the silver question we 
have seen lately we find in the columns of the London 
“Spectator”: ‘‘It is a distinct gain in public morals 
that repudiationists should substitute silver for 
paper. They are paying in coals, whereas at 
first they wanted to pay in orders for bread upon 
non-existent bakers—for that is what inconvertible 
paper currency, issued in excess of the sum useful 
for the payment of taxes, practically amounts to.” 
It expresses a doubt “whether the new demand 
would not at once raise silver to par,’’ a result which 
would make the whole movement valueless to every 
one but the silver-mine owners. ‘To have aban- 
doned paper for silver, and then to find silver as 
valuable as gold, would be a total result of artistic 
thieving which might make a Western Soft Money 
Democrat ready to commit suicide.’’ On the whole 
there 1s not much comfort in the article to the afore- 
said Soft Money man, Democrat or Republican. 








GRANDMOTHER—A PORTRAIT. 
By G. E. 8S. 


A FACE on which the years lie gently, 
Softening ever as they go 
Asa stone is smoothed and brightened 
By the river's ceaseless flow. 


Eyes to which tears are no strangers, 
For she often tears hath shed 

Over burdens borne by others, 
Which she fain would bear instead. 


And her hair is silver woven, 

As though light were falling down 
From the city she is nearing, 

Just fore-shadowing the crown. 


And her feet, they ne’er seem weary 
When they others’ steps can spare; 

And her hands are ever busy 
Lightening others’ load of care. 


And her smile, it cometh gently, 
Like the moonlight falling clear 

On some still, sequestered water, 
Pure and sparkling, heaven near. 


And her thoughts, they seem too holy, 
And her gentle love too pure, 

To see crime and guilt in others 
Unless seing she can cure. 


On, dear heart! The toilsome journey 
Now is mostly overpast; 

And the glimpse of heaven you give us 
Will be part of heaven at last. 








“THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE.” 


By THE REv. RicHARD CORDLEY. 


OUR readers are all familiar with the great 
temperance movement that has been passing 
across the Continent for a year or more, but per- 
haps they have not all been familiar with its vary- 
ing characteristics in different sections, One of 
the features of the movement is, the many forms 
it assumes in different localities, suiting itseif to 
local sentiments and conditions. The Howard 
Crosby ‘‘ Legion” in New York is very evidently a 
part of the great army, and a result df the same 
great impulse. 
Another characteristic is the steady movement 
westward. You could trace it almost as unerringly 


us the department at Washington traces the storms 


across the Continent, giving warning in advance of 


the ‘‘ probability” of their coming. Any one fa- | 


iniliar with the isothermal lines of public sentiment 
would have gone ahead of this movement and 


predicted its coming with at least as good a degree 
of probability as that which attaches to the storm 
signals from Washington. There was no concert 
of action between the different men who led in 
the work. They seem to have come up each by 
himself, and by a sort of common impulse each 
took bis own line of progress, without consulting 
together, and almost without knowing of each 
other’s existence. While Murphy was stirring 
Western Pennsylvania, and then Ohio, Dr. Rey- 
nolds, from another standpoint, and partly on a 
different basis, was stirring Michigan on about the 
same parallel. This was nearly a yearago. Both 
men have since been working east of the Missis- 
sippi ; but the movement did not stop at that line, 
but crossed over into Missouri and Iowa last sum- 
mer, into Kansas and Nebraska in the autumn, 
and now is touching Colorado. By spring it will 
be in full force on the Pacific Coast. Murphy has 
just gone West, but the movement that bears his 
name is five hundred miles ahead of where he has 
heretofore been. 

Another feature of the movement is that it is 
largely from the ranks of drinking men them- 
selves. Most of the temperance efforts before 
this have been the attempts of the friends of tem- 
perance to reach the drinking classes, or, more 
commonly, to reach the traffic in liquors and re- 
strict the sale. They have been looked upon, 
therefore, by both drinkers and sellers as atzacks 
on them, and have been resisted accordingly. 
This has been one great disadvantage the reform 
has labored against : that it appealed so largely 
to those already convinced, while the great mass 
who needed reforming were out of range and 
mostly hostile. But this new movement is like 
an insurrection in the enemy’s ranks. It is from 
within the lines of inebriation themselves. <A 
physician in Maine had drank away his fortune, 
drank away his practice, and drank away his 
health. Again and again he had resolved to re- 
form, and again and again he had fallen. He felt 
that he was a hopeless drunkard, forsaken, al- 
most, of God and man. In this condition he 
heard of the praying of the women in the cru- 
sades. He reasoned, ‘‘If God hears them, per- 
haps he will hear me.” He knelt and prayed for 
strength to overcome. When he arose it seemed 
as if a new life and a new purpose had come to 
him which gave him the victory. Without any 
thought of a wider work he went to his old asso- 
ciates with his story and with his remedy, and 
thus commenced the ‘‘ Red Ribbon Movement” of 
Dr. Reynolds. He appeals at once to drinking 
men as one from their own ranks. The fact that 
he can say, ‘‘I know how it is myself, boys,” is 
largely the source of his power. 

Again, a saloon keeper is put im jail for being 
concerned in a drunken brawl. In jail he forms 
the resolve to reform, ‘‘by the help of Almighty 
God.” He begins to work at once among his 
fellow-prisoners, and persuades them to a like re- 
solve. As soon as he is at liberty he proceeds to 
a wider work, and the ‘‘ Blue Ribbon Movement” 
of Murphy is the result. A very singular coinci- 
dence is, that scores of true men who have joined 
them came toa similar resolve to that of these 
leaders, before they ever heard of Reynolds or 
Murphy. 

This suggests another feature, that this move- 
ment is greater and mightier than the instrumen- 
talities on which it seems to depend. Everywhere 
they find prepared ground. Everywhere there 
are men waiting for them. Everywhere they find 
men who have either taken the vows of temper- 
ance upon them or else are waiting for their com- 
ing in order todo so. Everywhere men come out 
from the ranks of intemperance at their word as 
though it were a conspiracy, and their coming 
was the signal for its development. None have 
been more astonished than the old temperance 
workers themselves. They never saw it ‘‘after 
this manner” before. Most of them are con- 
strained to cry out, ‘‘It is the Lord’s doings,” and 
all of them join the chorus, ‘‘It is marvelous in 
our eyes.” Something has been on before prepar- 
ing the way. The men and the means are not 
reinarkable, but the results are. There have been 
unseen forces at work preparing the minds of the 





| people. 

Another very marked feature is the religious 
element that everywhere manifests itself. None 
of these leaders were praying men before, but 
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they all attribute their victory to the help of 
God, and insist that nothing less can save a 
drunkard. While, therefore, this movement em- 
phasizes the declaration that it is ‘‘ unsectarian, 
unpolitical and non-legal,” it also emphasizes the 
necessity of dependence on God as no other tem- 
perance reform has ever done before. Most of 
the clubs, therefore, though often conducted by 
men who have not been religious, are opened with 
religious exercises, and seek the counsel and help 
of religious men. 

The extent of the work may be dimly hinted at 
by the statement that the ‘‘ Red Ribbon Clubs” 
of Michigan alone number nearly a hundred thou- 
sand members, some two-thirds of whom were 
formerly drinking men. The ‘‘ Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Unions” comprise almost an 
equal number of ladies, who co-operate with the 
‘*Red Ribbon Clubs” in all their work. These 
‘*elubs” and ‘‘unions” are maintained in almost 
every town and village in the state. They main- 
tain reading rooms, courses of lectures, and often 
libraries, and meetings for prayer, and ‘‘ Gospel 
Temperance Meetings” are carried on in their 
name. They have thus far kept clear of all polit- 
ical complications, and every attempt to draw 
them into any political alliance has failed. 

What is true of Michigan is true, or is becoming 
true, of other Western states. Dr. Reynolds is 
now passing over Illinois, and Murphy, I believe, 
has gone to the Pacific coast, and others in simi- 
lar ways are working in the states lying between 
the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains. In ex- 
tent it fully equals the most powerful movement 
of the past, while in the inroads it has made on 
the ranks of intemperance no movement since the 
Washingtonian reform can compare with it. The 
‘red ribbon” of Dr. Reynolds, the ‘‘ blue rib- 
bon” of Murphy, and the ‘‘ white ribbon” which 
the ladies everywhere choose as their badge, form 
a combination of strength never before realized. 
The ‘‘Red, White and Blue” is the symbol of 
victory. 








THE HOLIDAY FESTIVAL. 
By Mrs. G. 8. HvLi. 


=. a through the gem-filled halls of 
our New York Art Palaces, the coup dail 
realizes one’s dreams of fairy land and of marvel- 
ous traditions in the scintillating of rarest stones, 
glint and shimmer of silver and Venetian glass, 
Parian marbles, and golden and silvered bronzes. 
A magnificent clock, showing the days of the 
weeks and months, sends forth the Westminster 
chimes in soft musical cadences, and in striking 
is like an organ’s notes, solemn, sweet as the 
passing bell. The newest fashions in jewelry 
come in faithful reproductions of the styles worn 
by fair women thousands of years ago, excavated 
at Kurium, forming part of the di Cesnola col- 
lection. The necklaces and ear-rings are in pale 
yellow gold, with dropping pendants of little 
urns, blocks, crescents, vases, rams’ heads, gro- 
tesque heads and faces. There are also bracelets 
to correspond. Other fashionable styles are seen 
in Japanese, Persian, and Hindostanee. Bracelets 
take the ancient Egyptian shape, in the form of a 
coiled serpent, a jeweled asp, or dragon. A mag- 
nificent specimen of this style was enameled 
in yellow and black scales, picked out with fine 
black lines, the joints were concealed in the coils, 
and in the upraised head sparkled ruby eyes. An- 
other style after the antique formed five large 
rings; when closed the wide bracelet upon one 
side had inscribed in letters of blue enamel a sen- 
timental legend in French, the other was exquis- 
itely brilliant in Limoges enamel and Casaubon 
rubies. On one bracelet, forming three slender 
bars, rest three large pearls of rose color, black and 
white, of purest natural shape and finish, incom- 
parable in soft delicacy of tint and perfection of 
luster as well as for their exact spherical shape. 
Yet, by persons of purely artistic tastes, stone 
cameos and intaglios are preferred to any other 
jewelry, whether they represent historical, clas- 
sical, or mythological studies. On a red antique 
onyx an exquisitely-carved intaglio represents 
Ulysses in the shepherd’s hut. This is set for a 
pendant in delicate Cloisonné enamel. A superb 
aqua marine intaglio of large size shows the 
beautiful head of Narcisse, surrounded with 
large pearls and dead gold frame enameled in 
Persian colors with Casaubon rubies, An ex- 





quisite cameo of Thorwaldsen’s ‘‘Aurora” is cut in 
the delicate rose-hued sardonyx; others in ame- 
thyst, and the other varieties of onyx and chal- 
cedony. Castellani, of Rome, who revived the 
fine Etruscan coloring of gold, as well as many of 
the Etruscan patterns for jewelry, was among the 
first to revive a taste for the Egyptian scarabeii 
as ornaments. All of these devices are faithfully 
reproduced this season, with original designs 
modeled after classic Roman, Indian, Russian, 
Grecian, Japanese and Egyptian. Others are 
after the Renaissance and medieval days; nor are 
the Moorish and floral patterns forgotten. For 
light surfaces, the delicate Cloisonné enamels are 
used on gold; classic designs imitate the Greek 
fret, the convolute, interlaced chain and key pat- 
terns. For other tastes, the lustrous Limoges en- 
amel is preferred in all manner of mythological 
devices—the superb pearls and diamonds of the 
setting seem as if suspended in air, so invisible is 
the gold that holds them in place. 

An illustration of the luxurious tastes of the 
times is a hand toilet-mirror of solid gold. The 
Venetian glass is oval shape, the back is enameled 
in brilliant oriental colors upon a cream-colored 
ground in floral arabesques of Casaubon rubies, 
green, yellow and white. The gold handle is de- 
corated to match on a violet ground. The frame 
is set with translucent oriental onyx and diamonds 
in violet enamel. The price of this costly toy is 
$2,500. 

In the present rage for lace-pins every caprice 
of fancy is indulged. One specimen is in silver 
of finest pierced work of birds and foliage. An- 
other of engraved gold has in Limoges enamel at 
each end the heads of Guido and Francesca, set 
with rubies and emeralds. All Persian designs as 
well as Japanese are widely copied in colors re- 
sembling precious stones. All manner of insects, 
reptiles, animals are shown in the way of orna- 
mentation. <A lizard of small rose diamonds 
sprawls on a bar of gold for a pin; a bangle brace- 
let of red gold has clinging to the top a little 
mouse paved with tiny diamond specks; a mag- 
nificent serpent enameled in white and gold scales 
is coiled about a jeweled arrow, diamond eyes are 
set in the head. A lace-pin of medieval style is 
made in the shape of a copper-gold key. 

The fancy for quaint and rare china has risen 
to its height. Pitchers are no longer the familiar 
old pitcher, but jugs, lipped and two-lipped, 
square, flat, urn-shaped, copies of the antique in 
fish, animal and all manner of grotesque shapes. 
Many are after the graceful style of those found 
in Pompeiian kitchens. The novelty of the sea- 
son is Gien ware in three-cornered dishes. It 
comes in all rich colors, highly glazed, as cream- 
color, gray-black, fine maize, pink and putty 
color. So great an attention is paid to table 
decoration that a piece of pottery or crystal is 
considered a very acceptable present, especially 
as it is the aim to have not more than two pieces 
of the same color alike. 

A sign of the spirit of the times is shown in 
toys as in things less serious. The doll of to- 
day is a fac-simile of some mother’s dimpled, 
curly-headed, smiling darling, with great brown 
or violet eyes, thickly fringed lashes, and pearly 
little teeth ; and beside this is a Parisian belle 
of the bleached blonde order, born in the little 
old town of Sonneberg, near the beautiful Thu- 
ringian forest, there laid away with hundreds 
of others in huge baskets in sleep profound until 
she awakes in a Paris atelier and is there trans- 
formed into a superbly-costumed belle. She can 
promenade after being wound up, her kidded 
hands raising an eye-glass occasionally to her eye; 
she fans herself with a pretty fan, which is sus- 
pended to her side by a dainty silver chatelaine. 
Perhaps she drives in a carriage, with a pair of 
stylish horses, coachmen and footmen in livery; 
or she may be a gay little milk-maid driving a 
cow which munches the hay before her, or she may 
be a dashing Amazon riding swiftly on a black 
steed, which she occasionally whips. 

What would the children of a century ago say 
to any. one of the large families of Lilliput who 
lie, stand, play upon pianos, drive and cry, talk 
and walk? For their accommodation are dressing- 
bureaus, wardrobes, every necessary comfort forthe 
bath, including sponges and small Turkish towels; 
in fact, all that the little mammas have in use for 
themselves, But my little readers must not be 





dismayed at the magnificence of these large, 
lovely dolls, who ean wink, open and close their 
eyes, lisp ‘“‘ papa” and ‘‘ mamma,” for there are 
equally as lovely babies, as perfectly accomplished, 
never intended to grow up, but always be left in 
long clothes, be carried in a bassinette, rocked in 
a crib, and fed from a porringer and bathed just 
like real babies. 

There are some mechanical toys 
offered this season. Sewing-machines where doll 
maids stitch up their mistresses’ clothes, pianos 
whereon doll ladies play, the piano being a music 
box; cages containing lovely stuffed birds; when 
wound up the bird flutters its wings, opens and 
closes its bill, pouring forth a perfect flood of 
song. ‘‘ Maidens all forlorn milk the cow with 
a crumpled horn,” the cow is filled with milk 
through a hole in her back; and there are large 
wells which can be filled with water, and, when 
wound up, the great wheels are set in motion and 
make a delightful splashing for boys. Among 
pretty deceptions practiced to catch the unwary 
are appetizing rounds of beef, sausages, cabbage- 
heads, pans of new biscuit, plum-puddings, golden 
pineapples, bananas, velvety peaches—hollow 
within and filled with gifts or sweets; like the ap- 
ples of the Dead Sea these are fair without, and, 
unlike the apples of the Dead Sea, they are fair 
and toothsome within. 

Christmas boxes and New Year's gifts were very 
novel this season, coming in huts, castles, old 
ruins, mills, and various other conceits in Swiss 
carved wood. One model is a cord of eut wood, 
with bark and moss—on top sits a weary little Swiss 
woodcutter. Gifts for floral decoration and for 
the table are seen in majolica and Dresden ware, 
in shapes of lilies, dolphins and mermaids; groups 
of nymphs, satyrs, dryads, fawns and sea mon- 
sters, to be filled with dark foliage, vines and 
ferns. Lovely sets of Spa jewelry are always ap- 
propriate and inexpensive. These are painted on 
wood and on porcelain in perfect imitations of 
daisies, lilies, and other small flowers. 

Notwithstanding the holiday rush, when, as we 
are told, the hard times seem to have been for- 
gotten by those who had money to spend, the 
stores in the treasure houses seem hardly to be 
diminished, and the opportunity for inspecting 
them is much better than when they were crowded 
with holiday buyers. 


wonderful 


HORSE-CAR CONVERSATIONS. 
REPORTED BY A PASSENGER. 
HE General (looking up from his ‘‘ Adver- 
tiser”).—Well, Judge, I suppose you take 
your Cook regularly? Every Monday morning? 

The Judge.—No, not every Monday. I hear 
him sometimes, but I read him oftener; though I 
can’t say I do either constantly. 

The General.—Are you not interested in the 
study of scientific questions? 

The Judge.—Yes, to some extent, but I prefer to 
study by the steady light of a candle or a gas jet 
rather than by the glare and fizzle of fire-works. 
Fourth of July is well enough once a year, but 
once a week is rather too much. 

The Stranger.—Mr. Cook is ‘‘ holding his own,” 
I judge; is he not? 

The General (hesitatingly).—Y-e-s; I should say 
he was holding ‘‘ his own.” I don’t know how 
much of ‘‘ other people’s” he is holding. 

The Judge.—Mr. Cook has passed the first and 
easiest stage of his work, and settled down now 
to the hard part of it. And unless I am mis- 
taken, the pace is beginning to tell. He has 
got to the Thermopyle of criticism now; and 
in another year we shall be better able than at 
present to judge how much of his deliverance is 
going to stand. 

The General.—Yes, we have had the “rise and 
progress’; it is about time, I think, for the ‘‘de- 
eline and fall.” 

The Stranger.—I do not anticipate any ‘‘ fall” 
on the part of Mr. Cook. He knows what he is 
about, I suspect, quite as well as most of his 
critics. 

The Squire.—It seems to me a little strange that 
his lectures do not elicit more enthusiastic sup- 
port from Christian scholars competent to weigh 
them. I haven't seen one review of either of the 
two volumes he has published, written by anybody 
of authority, which really and heartily indorses it. 

The Stranger.—I conclude, then, that you do 
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not read the newspapers. I have seen plenty of 
favorable notices of his ‘‘ Biology.” 

The Judge (with an air of authority).—There are 
just four men, I consider, who are competent to 
pronounce an opinion of Mr. Cook’s lectures on 
Biology, and whose opinion at the same time would 
be likely to be favorable, if anybody’s would be. 

The Stranger.— How ‘‘competent”’? 

The Judge.—Competent in the sense of being 
thoroughly versed in both the scientific and the 
religious aspects of the subject under discussion. 

The Stranger.—Who are the four? 

The Judge.—Prof. Gray of Harvard College, 
President Porter of Yale College, Prof. John Me- 
Crady of the University of the South, and the Rev. 
George F. Wright of Andover. 

The Stranger.—Andover Seminary? 

The Judge.—No; he is pastor of a Congrega- 
tional church in Andover, I believe, but Prof. 
Gray will tell you that he is a very competent 
man to deal with these questions that lie along the 
borders of science and religion. 

The Stranger.—And haven't either of these in- 
dorsed Mr. Cook? 

The Judge.—Not much, I guess you'll find, in 
either public or private. 

The Squire.—They say Prof. Gray wrote the 
article on Cook in the last number of the ‘‘ New 
Englander.” 

The Stranger.—Favorable, I suppose? 

The Squire (laughing).—Not exactly. At least 
Mr. Cook himself didn’t think so. I heard his 
lecture the Monday following the publication of 
that article, and he showed plainly enough how it 
eut. He called it the work of a ‘‘ scape-grace 
scribbler,” or something of that sort. 

The Stranger.—W hat! 

The Squire.—A ‘‘scape-grace scribbler;” he did 
indeed. Pretty language that to apply to sucha 
@ man as Prof. Gray. 

The Stranger.—But do you know that Prof. 
Gray wrote the article? 

The Squrie.—I know as well as I want to. 

The Judge.—The article was accredited, if I re- 
member, to *‘an eminent naturalist, of orthodox 
opinions in religion.” 

The Squire.—That fits Prof. Gray exactly. 
Besides, I do know it. If you don’t believe he is 
the author of the article, you write and ask Mr. 
Wright. 

The Stranger.—I’ll read the article first. -I 
should like to see what Mr. Cook calls ‘‘ scape- 
grace scribbling.” 

Boston. 








Star Paper. 


(On a recent Friday night, Dr. Edward Beecher gave in 
Plymouth Lecture Room some reminiscences of his early 
settlement at Park Street Church, having just returned from 
a series of semi-centennial meetings held in Boston. The 
pastor gave some account of his revisit to the scenes of his 
very earliest labors. and this has been thrown into the form 
of a Star Paper for our columns by Mr. Ellinwood.) 

SOME REMINISCENCES. 

8 near as I can recollect, I was sent away from 
A Boston to Amherst to prepare for college some 
time in the year 1827, and at Mount Pleasant I spent 
three very pleasant years—pleasant to me rather than to 
my teachers, I think. I believe it was about the be- 
ginning of the last of these years that there came up 
here a spasmodic excitement under the name of “‘ revi- 
val.” It was an impulse rather than a settled and well- 
grounded religious movement. It rose like fire +mong 
the grass, and among the boys at Mount Pleasant, of 
whom there was a large company of fine fellows from 
excellent families, it found fuel; and it ran with im- 
mense impetus, and, though I never could tell exactly 
why, [thoughtI wasconverted. I think it was brought 
about much more by my pastor, Mr. Colton, who 
since that time has died, than by anything else. I 
have an impression that he thought that I was such a 
good boy, that I had sucb a good father, that so many 
prayers had been made for me, and that I felt so bad, I 
must be converted. At any rate he said he thought 
I was; and as I did not feel so bad as I had felt before, 
I thought perhaps it was so. Werd was sent to my 
fatber about it; and after three or four weeks had 
passed, when I had quite forgotten it and was going 
along as nimbly as a boy with sucha spirit as I had 
eould, I got notice from my father that he would expect 
me in. Boston at such a time to be examined for church 
membership, and that I was to join the church with 
Charles on a given Sunday. 

Well! if I had heard that I was condemned to be 
pung I should hardly have been more shocked! I was 








ashamed to go back and I was afraid to go forward. 
However, I went to Boston. I have the recollection of 
an examination, and I remember very well how the car- 
pet danced as if I had been drinking when I went 
up the broad aisle to join the church. I did not hear 
one single word that was said. I was scared to the very 
bottom of my shoes. I was excited and bewildered. I 
had not had a particle of instruction. I had the old- 
fashioned notion about conversion somewhat instilled 
into me. Ideas of choice, and what not, had somehow 
found their way into my mind. I did choose some- 
thing; and they told me that was being pious, so I got 
into the church, And it was not my fault either; I was 
brought along in that way. 

Now I pever was a bad boy in any other sense except 
that in which activity and impetuosity, and such like 
qualities, make children an annoyance. I was almost 
always good natured and kind. 

I got al »ng very well for a year or two after I joined 
the church. I recollect once that I was asked to lead in 
prayer and refused, and was very soundly talked to 
about it. I could not pray in public. Icould not get 
my courage up to it. 

I entered college in 1830-81, and there arose in that 
autumn among the students and others a very powerful 
and genuine work of grace, as different from the other 
as is conceivable. The moment I came under the in- 
fluence of it I was utterly slain and overthrown, and I 
went through very bitter weeks, and perhaps months. 
I do not well remember about the time. I was taken in 
band by a student in one or two classes ahead of me— 
Moody Harriogton. I was taught, comforted and en- 
couraged by him. 

Now I come to the first time that I ever acted as a 
public teacher. I was sevevteen years of age. Moody 
took me out to what was called Logtown, where there 
was to bea prayer meeting. I never go to Amherst witb. 
out lookivg at Mr. Titus’s house—it stands there still— 
in which the meeting was held. Perbaps there were 
fifteen or twenty people present. I had no idea of 
being cal'ed upon to take psrt in the exercises. The 
distance from the college to this house was three or four 
miles and I went with young Harrington, as I supposed 
to be company for him ; but he got up, and made a few 
remarks, and then said, ‘‘ My brother Beecher will say 
something.” Now it would have been u mercy if he 
had hit me over the head with a club, so far as my feel- 
ing was concerned. I say something? There sat, right 
before me, one of the charming young ladies of Amherst. 
The trial was an awful one. I got through it ; but how 
I got through it, and what I said, 1 do not know. I 
went out from that meeting more dead than alive, As 
we walked back to the college Moody Harrington tried 
to comfort me all the way; and I tbink that if evera 
man made a fool of himself I did on that occasion. I 
was blushing modest during all my younger years; I 
was sensitive to such degree that I could not look a new 
company in the face without seeming to burn up, almost ; 
and this first attempt to address an audience was a 
severe trial. 

I do not remember the steps by which I learned 
to speak in public; but having broken the ice I gradu- 
ally overcame my embarrassment, and after a while 
was able to talk in meeting with some ease and free- 
dom. But at first (and I say this for the encourage- 
ment of those who think they caanot speak in the 
presence of their brethren) I had 4 repugnance and an 
apparent incapacity to express myself before an audi- 
ence such as I do not believe was ever experienced by a 
single verson in this congregation; and I think that if I 
bad encouraged myself in feeling that I could not talk 
it would have grown, and [ should have been a dumb 
Christian all the rest of my life. But having gone 
through 2 seasoning of attempting and breaking down, 
and being thoroughly ashamed of myself, after a while 
I began to say, *‘ I know I can do better;” and I tried to 
do better. Ido not remember anything about it ex- 
cept that I began to talk alittle in the class prayer- 
meeting. Meantime, Moedy Harrington, who was my 
faithful teacher and bishop, took me down toa place 
called Mill Hollow, where he had held, on Sunday 
afternoons, little lecture meetings; and asI began to be- 
come somewuat facile in speaking he rolled the whole 
meeting onto my shoulders, aod did not go there himself 
any more. For three or four months I used to conduct 
that prayer and conference meeting on Sunday after- 
noons, gathering strength by exercise. 

During that winter I conceived the idea that I would 
teach school; and I went to South Northbridge, as the 
place was curiously called (it is now called Whitinsville, 
being vamed after the family who have been the making 
of the village); a little scooped-out settlement among 
the hills, with a cotton factory and half a dozen dwell- 
ings besides the tenement houses occupied by the hands, 
and began teaching. I hada latent reason for goiog 
there to teach, which Iam probably not permitted to 
mention. No sooner had I gone into the school than I 


fels an impulse to speak again; and I began to hold. 


prayer meetings every week in the place, I also Went 





off to this district and that, to give temperance talks, 
and hold prayer-meetings, and what not. So I .spent 
the whole winter, not only in teaching through the day, 
but in holding almost every night some sort of relig- 
ious meeting. Thus I became quite a home missionary 
in the region round about. 

Yesterday I revisited that spot. It was about forty- 
seven years ago that I was there. I had not the least 
idea how old I was until I began to go back in 
memory over my life to those early days. For the 
most part I am thinking ahead; and it surprises me 
to know how much time bas elapsed since I was a 
boy seventeen years of age teaching and preaching in 
that neighborhood. 

I went back during the last winter of my college 
course and taught a second time in the same village. 
Then they had built a brick store with a hall over it in 
which meetings were held for the hands; and about the 
time I was to graduate they wanted me to preach 
there; and I did, and wrote out my sermon. I think I 
have it yet at home. That was the first sermon that I 
ever wrote in my life. Yesterday I stood and looked 
at that hall. And I walked up and saw the little school- 
house. Now it is painted white. It was red then. It 
sto. d outside of the town then, but now it is apparently 
in the middle of the town, tbe place has grown so. 
Now it is a tenement house; and if all the intellectual 
icfluence that was irradiated in that schoolhouse re- 
mains, it must be a liberal education fora family to 
live there! I rode up this morniog to see the building. 
It was there, I think, that I made my first real eudeavor 
to give a temperauce address. 

I went over to Upton, too, where old Father Wood 
was seitled, revisiting that place for the first time since 
forty-seven years ago. 

After I finished my college course in Amherst, I went 
to Cincinnati, graduated at the Theological Seminary 
there, and then went through the West as a bome 
missionary, riding through the woods before paths were 
cut, fordiog streams before they were bridged, ard 
preached in camp-meetings and in log scboolhouses. 
After laboring for several years in the West I came to 
Brooklyn, where I bave been thirty years. 

Now, on going back to Whitinsville, as it is now 
called, fr the first time, and having all those youthful 
associations brought to my mind again, is it strange 
that they have filled my head all day, and that I have 
been living them over once more in my memory? 

There is only one of all the scholars of my school 
there that I now know of; and I need not say that he 
is a very good and prosperous man—as he is. They 
are all scattered and gone. And with the exception of 
the Whiting brothers (four of them—Paul, John, Char- 
les and James), hardly any are living there that were 
there when I was a boy preacher in that little scooped- 
out place in the then town of South Northbridge. 

Well, what of it all? Perhaps nothing, to you, unless 
you feel interested in me. So far as I am concerned, I 
have been looking at the hole of the pit from which I 
was digged, as it were. I have been looking at the day 
of small things, and have been thinking what my ideas 
used to be; and as near as I can recollect, I never set out, 
from the time I was a boy to this hour, to be anything. 
I never had, that I can remember, the first ambition or 
notion of making myself big or conspicuous. It never 
came to me to be anything: it came to me, from the 
beginning, straigbt along through my whole life, to do 
something. It has been my feeling not to be fastidious, 
but to take up the work that lay right at my door, to do 
it as well as I could, and to keep doing it until I was 
called away by something else than dissatisfaction. So 
I began in Logtown, at a private house; then I went to 
Mill Hollow, in a neglected neighburhood, among the 
people of the factory; then I weut tu the West and took 
hold of the raw work that was to be done in the settle- 
ments there, and I enjoyed it hugely; and if I recol- 
lect aright, I was, without any regard to the question of 
reputation or standing, impelled by the love of work— 
by the intrinsic love of seeing things go, and go right. 

Is not that, after all, the true spirit? And is not this, 
perhaps, a lesson in biography that may be of u-e to 
those in Sunday-schools and Bible classes who want to 
do the eminent things, and to fill the conspicuous places? 
Ought we not to have the desire and the willingness to do 
that which is right before us, and next to our hand? 








MemoriAt Scnpay ScHoois.—Some years ago a 
gentleman at the East, in loving memory of his little 
daughter, whom death had lately taken away, gave a 
generous donation to the American Suuday School 
Union to plant schools in her name, Among these was 
one in Central Missouri, and among its scholars a boy 
who, growing to young mauhood, was led to give his life 
to Chiistian work among the children. Last year, in 


Texas, be nized 56 new schools, with over 2,500 
schvlars, hen it 1s remembered that each one of 
these becomes at once a center of religious influence, 
the value and far-reaching effect of the little one’s 
legacy can hardly be estimated. 
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Religions Acts. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
jor this department from all quarters. 








AT HOME. 

Dr. Tymg’s Appeal for $75,000 to carry on the undenom- 
inational mission work of his church has already called 
out subscriptions amounting to $6,500. 

A Useful Work is done by the Gospel Mission to the 
prisoners of the Tombs, New York, of which the Rev. Dr. 
Crosby is president and the Rev. John P. Betker is chap- 
lain. The report of the mission for the past year gives 
some interesting facts and illustrations, and contains a 
number of letters addressed by prisoners to Mr. Betker, 
expressing their appreciation of his faithful service. 











The Philadelphia Ministerial Union at a recent meeting 
affirmed its belief in eternal punishment in the adoption of 
the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That we put on record, as the sense of this body, 
that the old orthodox doctrine of future and endless punish- 
ment of the finally impenitent is firmly held by all evangel- 
ical churches of this day within our limits.”’ 


Governor Williams of Indiana entertains peculiar notions 
on the subject of church extension. Not long ago several 
ladies, engaged in the work of helping the poor of Indian- 
apolis, called upon him for contributions. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you stop building churches,” he asked, ‘‘ and leave off dress- 
ing in such fine clothes? Then you’d have more money to 
help the poor, and wouldn’t need to come begging of other 
people.” And he gave them nothing. 


A Good Record is shown by the Euclid Avenue Congre- 
gational Church of Cleveland, Ohio. During the last year 
84 have been added to its roll, 64 on profession of their 
faith. The past eight years show an aggregate addition of 
597 persons, of whom 322 have been upon profession. Its 
present membership is 651. ‘‘We have been blessed each 
year,”’ says our informant, ‘“ with seasons of special relig- 
ious interest, some of them of remarkable depth and 
power.” 





The Philadelphia Conference of Baptists, on December 
24, determined that the prolonged calamity [of hard times] 
is due largely to moral causes (some of which go back in 
our history), to selfishness, greed of gain, public and pri- 
vate dishonesty, waste, recklessness, and in general to a 
disregard of the rights of man and the laws of God. They 
think it would be a most fitting act if the President of the 
United States should recommend a day of public prayer in 
behalf of the country. 





Sowing the Seed.—Mr. M. B. Lewis, missionary of the 
Sunday School Union, reports his year’s work a. follows: 
New schools organized, 36, having 1,726 scholars and 
teachers; old schools strengthened and aided, 39, having 
3,908 scholars and teachers; addresses delivered, 569, to 
6,000 different persons. Besides these statistics of his work 
are to be reckoned Bibles and Testaments distributed, 
families visited, and a general diffusion of religious 
truth which cannot be represented by figures. 





The Murphy Movement in South Adams, Mass., has re- 
sulted in securing nearly one thousand names to the pledge. 
An old unoccupied twine mill was dedicated Dec. 28th as 
the ‘‘ Gospel Temperance Tabernacle,” and the work, which 
had gone hard in the churches, sprang at once into new 
life. Great numbers of hard drinkers came forward, 
among them some men of property and influence. An 
audience of over fifteen hundred people came together the 
Sunday evening following, and listened to speeches from 
Messrs. Love and Miller and the clergymen of the place. 
The greatest joy prevailed throughout the whole service. 





An Amicable Settlement.—The difficulty noted in our 
last week’s issue between Dr. S. F. Childs and the trustees 
of the Hartford Theological Seminary has been satisfac- 
torily settled. The trustees adopt a series of resolutions 
disclaiming any desire to reflect upon the character or 
services of Dr. Childs, and expressing their entire confi- 
dence in his ability, integrity, soundness in the faith, 
fidelity, his success as a professor, and general Christian 
character. Dr. Childs, on his part, in view of the “ entirely 
satisfactory resolutions,” tenders his resignation as pro- 
fessor. 


The Death of Bishop Marvin, of the Methodist Church 
South, will necessitate the election of three bishops by the 
General Conference which meets at Atlanta in May next. 
It is quite probable that Rev. Dr. Linus Parker, editor of 
the New Orleans ‘‘ Christian Advocate,” will be urged for 
one of the places. He is regarded as one of the ablest 
preachers of the Southern Church. The same conference 
will be called to act upon a petition sent by the Holstein 
Annual Conference asking that the name of the denomina- 
tion be changed to the ‘‘ Episcopal Methodist Church.” 
It will also probably be asked to invite the Northern 
Methodist Church to withdraw from the South, notwith- 
standing the settlement lately made by commissions of 
the two bodies. 


Watch-Night in Boston.—It has long been a custom with 
the Methodists to close up the year with ‘ watch-meet- 
ings,” dedicating the Jast hours of the old year to confes- 
sion and prayer, and greeting the first moment of the 
new with praise and acclaim. Of late, and this season 
especially, this pleasant custom has been taken up by the 


Episcopalians, conspicuously so in Boston. Two churches, 
at least, of that communion were open for worship upon 
New Year’s eve, and one of the two was magnificent 
Trinity. Here the services began at the late hour of 11 
P.M., a very large congregation participating. Phillips 
Brooks preached one of his good extemporaneous sermons, 
and seems to have supplemented the devotional forms of 
the book with a fervent extemporaneous prayer. At the 
old Christ Church, on Salem street, the occasion was simi- 
larly observed. 


A difference of opinion between a minister and one of 
his congregation enlivened the morning service, a few 
Sundays ago, in the Congregational church at Lancaster, 
N. H. The pastor, the Rev. Mr. Harrington, had preached 
a sermon upon the doctrine of eternal punishment, pre- 
senting the orthodox view and claiming that it is as firmly 
held now as fifty years ago, but has found new forms of 
expression. At the close of the sermon a Mr. Holton arose 
and asked for five minutes in which to express his views. 
He said that was he brought up to believe in the existence 
of hell, but had substantially modified his opinions, and 
could not coincide with the pastor. He thought it no 
reason to be kept out of the church because all could not 
see these matters alike. It is stated, perhaps ex parte, 
that Mr. Holton in his remarks carried the sympathy of 
two-thirds of the congregation. 


Dr. William Newton rector of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Nativity, Philadelphia, is the latest addition 
to the Reformed Episcopal body. In his letter to Bishop 
Stevens, announcing his determination, he makes some 
grave and emphatic statements: 


“ By slow degrees,” he says, “a change has come over the 
spirit of the Protestant Episcopa) Church to such an extent 
that Sensationalism on the one hand or Formalism on the 
other must characterize the ministrations of the pulpit, or 
by some means tbe offending incumbent must be got rid of. 

‘ Is there not a fearfully increasing pressure upon our 
pulpits to substitute the gospel of sentimentalism for the 
simple story of the Cross of Christ? Who can doubt that 
advanced rituatism isin the line of the popular demand of 
the day among our churches? And when these things take 
form in services so clearly Romanistic that the thin veil of 
the once glorious name, Protestant Episcopal, alone remains 
to deceive the looker on, have you any power to interfere to 
correct the evil?” 

Dr. Newton’s friends have formed themselves into a 
church organization to be known asthe “‘ Reformed Episco- 
pal Church of the Covenant.” Sixty-four persons are 
already registered in its membership. 





Another Outspoken Preacher is the Rev. P. B. Morgan, 
rector of St. John’s P, E. Church, Cincinnati. In a sermon 
delivered Dec. 23, upon the topic, ‘‘ Reformation in its Re- 
lation to Modern Rome,” he reviewed the practices and 
doctrines of the Ritualists, maintaining that *‘ the spirit of 
Ritualism was born of the ages of darl-ness and of blood, and 
is as proscriptive to-day as in days far past.” He declared 
that some Ritualists ‘‘ in high and independent places have 
ceased to act in a stealthy way, and are prepared to speak 
with a goodly measure of boldness,” and included among 
these Drs. Littledale, of England, and Morgan Dix, of 
New York. The following vigorous extract is worth quot- 
ing: 

“*May be you will say the rector of Trinity Church, New 
York, does not interpret the real spirit of the Ritualists, 
when, with an effrontery worthy of a William Laud, be dares 
to tell the great Protestant community of this land that the 
noble English reformers of Edward VI.’s time were * darkly 
at work in treason’ against the church, and that they were 
men * wild in their fanaticism, and gone clean daft.’ Perhaps 
such language does not merit rebuke, for to this time I have 
not heard of its being rebuked. I confess, however, that 
when there come to me these bitterly hostile, anti-Reforma- 
tion, anti-Christian railings. my heart is stirred within me, 
my blood is quickened in my veins, and, as I attempt to speak 
of the matter, my lips tremble with the tardiness of words.” 


Lutheranism.—The Lutheran Diet recently held at 
Philadelphia revives a general interest in the history and 
character of the denomination. The name of course is 
derived from the great leader of the Reformation in Ger- 
many. It was first used by Eck, when he published the 
bull against Luther, and was applied to all who took part 
against the Pope. Luther himself strongly disapproved of 
it, and the church only tolerates its use to avoid the con- 
fusion which would ensue if it were laid aside. The earliest 
preference of the body was for the name “ Evangelical,” 
while in Poland and Austria its official title, derived from 
the document which embodies its doctrinal belief, is the 
‘Church of the Augsburg Confession.” The doctrines of 
the Lutheran Denomination aye not much dissimilar from 
those of most evangelical churches. The chief point of 
difference relates to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
concerning which it has been generally alleged that they 
hold the doctrine of consubstantiation : i. e., that the body 
of Christ is actually and substantially present in the bread 
and wine of the Eucharist after the consecration. This al- 
legation, however, the Lutherans contradict, maintaining 
that it is the glorified and not the substantial presence of 
Christ which they discover in the elements. In the “ Wit- 
tenberg Concord” (1536), prepared by Luther and the other 
leaders of the church, it és asserted, ‘‘ We deny the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, as.we do also deny thatthe body and 


be asked,” says Dr. Waterland, in his work on the doctrine 
of the Eucharist, ‘‘ what they admit and abide by, it is a 
sacramental union, not a corpareal P 

In its constitution the Lutheran body is generally unepis- 
copal without being presbyterian. In Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden there are bishops, and in Sweden an archbishop, 
but their powers are very limited. Its worship is liturgic- 





al and, with some wational diversities, is yet substantially 


blood of Christ are locally included in the bread.” “If it 


the same in all Lutheran churches throughout the world. 
In the United States, as shown at the Philadelphia Diet, 
the Church is divided into four genera] bodies, respectively 
termed, ‘‘ The General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in the United States,” “‘The General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in North America,” “The 
General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
North America,” and ‘‘ The Synodical Conference of North 
America.” Under the jurisdiction of these bodies there 
are some 51 synods, representing a ministry of 2,500, and 
an approximate membership of 600,000, Between these 
several divisions of the American church substantial 
agreement exists on the following points: The common 
name of Lutheran; a common origin; a common acceptance 
of the Augsburg Confession; the doctrine of justification 
by faith; the priesthood of believers, and the Christian 
ministry; religious training of the young; liberty and 
diversity in worship. 

At the Diet the discussions covered a wide range of 
topics. The Rev. J. G. Morris, D.D., presented a paper on 
the Augsburg Confession, which he described as *‘ the great 
Magna Charta of religious freedom of the Church, and the 
basis of all other religious creeds of the Protestant Church.” 
An essay by the Rev. Dr. C. P. Krauth considered “ The 
Relations of the Lutheran Church to the Denominations 
Around us.” Other papers were read by the Rev. M. 
Valentine, D. D., on ‘* Education in the Lutheran Church 
in the United States;” by the Rev. F. W. Conrad, D. D., 
on the ‘‘ Augsburg Confession ;” *by the Rev. C. A. Stark, 
D.D., on “ Liturgical Forms in Worship;” by the Rev. W. 
G. Mann., of Philadelphia, upon the ‘‘ Lutheranism of the 
Fathers of the Church in this Country ;” and by the Rev. 
A. C. Wedekind, D.D., of New York, on the “ Educa- 
tional and Sacramental Ideas of the Lutheran Church in 
Relation to Practical Piety.” Prior to adjournment a 
committee was appointed with power to call another diet 
at some future time. One sentence from Dr. Seiss’s paper 
upon “ Misunderstandings and Misrepresentations of the 
Lutheran Church” may be added, as defining the position 
of the church with respect to its name: 


“Though called Lutherans,” he says, “it is not that they 
build on Luther or accept bim as their prophet. They recog- 
nize in Luther a noble instrument of God's providence, and 
gratefully acknowledge him as a bighly gifted servant of 
Jesus Christ. Stili it is not Luther they follow, but the word 
of Almighty God delivered by apostles and prophets.” 


GLEANINGS. 

—Mr. Zenas Crowell was ordained pastor of the church in 
Haulton, Me., on December 19th. 

—Evangelistic meetings were begun in Meriden Ct., Jan. 6, 
by Major Whittle and Mr. McGranaban. 

—Tne Westminster Congregational Society of Providence, 
R. I., observed its semi-centennial anniversary, Saturday and 
Sunday, January 5th and 6th. 

~The Presbyterian Church of Roslyn, L. I., in which the late 
Rev. Dr. Ely labored for many years, has called the Rev. 
Charles Symington, of Baltimore. 

—The Rev. Edward Chase was recently installed pastor of 
the Third Congregational Church in Biddeford, Me. The 
Rev. Charles Tenney, of Chester, N. H., preached the installa- 
tion sermon. 

~The removal of the Southern Baptist Theological Setmin- 
ary from South Carolina to Louisville. Ky., has proved to be 
an advantage to the denomination. The number of students 
in attendance has increased to seventy. 

—The church in Shrewsbury, Mass., over which the Rev. J. 
L. Scudder has lately been installed, has had but sevén pas- 
tors in its 144 years, the first two, Rev. Job Cusbing and Rev, 
Dr. Joseph Sumner, serving 37 and 63 years, respectively, 

—A revival interest in Eden, Mt. Desert, is noted, Since 
Mr. A. F. Palmer, of Colby University, commenced labor 
there in the summer, twenty seven have united with the 
church,and it is expected that eight or ten more will follow. 

— Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s services at Hartford, Ct., 
were begun Jan. 6th, under most favorable auspices. Moré 
than 10,000 people were in attendance. It is stated that not 
since 1857 bas so much religious interest been shown amohg 
the business classes in Hartford as at present. 

—The P. E. Association of New Orleans recently purehased 
a house of worship that was offered for sale, and organized a 
colored parish under the title of the African Church of 8t. 
Philip. Having re-ordained the Rev.C H. Thompson, D.D., 
formerly a Presbyterian minister, they gave him Charge of 
the parish. a 

—Dr. George F. Seymour, elected to the diocese of Spring: 
field, declines to decide upon the question of acceptance 
* until the church at large, through her constituted authori- 
ties, has expressed her judgment.” In the absence of the 
General Conventio:, the ratification of the choice is in the 
hands of the standing committee of the diocese. 

—Installaiion services have lately been held in the Copgre- 
gational church of Rutland, Mass., the Rev. Geo. Dodge being 
settled as pastor; in Goshen, Conn., the Kev. I. M, Bosworth 
being the ministerial candidate: and in Salisbury, Conn., 
where the Rev. L. Kitchel, son of Rev. Dr. Kitchel, late Pres- 
ident of Middlebury College, assumes a pastoral charge. 

—Among the oebt-paying churches must now be ranked 
the First Presbyterian Church, Orange, N. J., which on Sun- 
day, Dec. 30, raised $12,500, freeing it from all its obligations, 
On the same day the Presbyterian Church, Montclair, 
N.J., raised by subscription $36,000, which will pay its entire 
indebtedness, and leave sufficient to build a long-needed 
chapel. 

~The revival work at Vergennes, Vt., conducted by the 
Rey. A. B. Earle was concluded Lec. 26th. Mr. Earle com- 
menced at once a series of meetings at Brandon, closing 
January 6th. On New Year's Eve a “ Watch Meeting” was 
held of. solemn and impressive charactcr. Mr. Earle’s labors 
at Rockville, Ct., resulted in the conversion of 300 souls. 
After leaving Brandon it is his purpose to visit the West. 

—Calls have been received and acccepted as follows: By the 
Rev. 8. C. Beane of Salem, Mass., to the Concord, N.H., Unitar- 
ian Church; by the Rev. Mr. Rounds, late of Bridgton, Me., to 
the Universalist Church at Potsdam, N. Y.; by the Rev. Cos- 
tello Weston. formerly of Dexter, Me., to the Bath, Me., 
Universalist Church; by the Rev. C. H. Pope to Thomaston, 





Maine; by the Rey. Arthur Little of Fond du Lac, Wis., te 
the N, E, Congregational Church of Chicago, IL 
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Vor. XVIL, No. 2. 





The Sundap-Schoal. 


THE : JVENANT RENEWED. 
van. 20. 2Chron., xv., 8-15. 

“Be ye strong therefore, and let not your hands be weak : 
for your work shall be rewarded.”"—2 CHRON. xv.., 7. 

HE lesson ought to include the whole chapter; and 
I shall treat it as though it did. 

There is no wickedness like that of a wicked woman. 
History furoisbes no parallel, in the lives of wicked 
men, to the lives of Lucretia Borgia, Oatberine de 
Medici, and, as [ read her story, Mary, Queen of Scots. 
The higher the nature the greater the possible fall. The 
analogous character in Judea’s history is Maachab, 
queen mother of Asa. She was the daughter, or more 
probably the granddaughter, of Absalom,* and inher- 
ited from her grandfather Absalom and her mother 
Tamar beauty of person and an unprincipled character. 
She was the favorite wife of Rehoboam, and through 
her influence her son Abijah was chosen as his father’s 
successor. Her influence continued throughout his 
reign, and to her the predominance of the idolatrous 
worship in the sacred mount and the precincts of the 
temple itself was probably due. So long as she con- 
tinued to hold ber post of influence in the court it was 
in vain to hope for any extensive or thorough reforma 
tion of the nation. The parallel is to be found in the 
history of Scotland, where there was small hope for the 
real ascendancy of Protestantism so long as Mary, Queen 
of Scots, maintained a Romish service in the court. In 
such matters the court always sets the fashion; and 
John Knox was wise as well as courageous in makiog 
the court the point for his attack. The reformation 
which Asa had initiated, and of which we gave some ac- 
count in last week’s paper, halted because the debasing 
services and ceremonials which he had abolisbed else- 
where were still maintained in Jerusalem and stil) had 
the sanction of the qucen mother, whose position in an 
oriental monarchy was, and still is, one of peculiar in- 
fluence and power. Inspired by the success of bis 
campaign and incited by the burning words of Azariah 
the prophet, Asa resolved to complete the work which 
he had begun before the Ethiopian invasion. 

He first made mure thorough the work which he had 
previously undertaken. His officers went through the 
land destroying the idols and other abominations which 
had been set up by the people. Next he summoned 
the inhabitants to a great gathering, to enter into a sol- 
emn covenant of renewal of the religion of their fa- 
thers. The act was a repetition of the covenant entered 
into by Israel under Joshua, when they first entered 
into the Holy Land. It has its analogy in the solemn 
league and covenant in which the Scottish people, in 
the seventeenth century, solemnly pledged themselves to 
endeavor to bring about the extirpation of popery and 
the establishment of the Presbyterian religion through- 
out Great Britain. Like those later covenants, this one 
was quite inconsistent with the modern principles of 
freedom in religious matters. Yet it was but a restora- 
tion of the long obsolete Mosaic law punishing any at- 
tempt to introduce the worship of any but the true God 
with death. 

Nor must it be forgotten by the student in his esti- 
mate of this act that under the Jewish laws God was 
the civil ruler of the nation. That irreligion was not 
punished as a mere personal offense, but because it 
threatened disruption to the state, and because it denied 
the authority of the recognized Head of the nation. 

The consummation of this solemn act was in the re- 
moval of the queen mother from her position of in- 
fluence and the destruction of the objects of ber private 
idolatrous worship. The act of the king was the more 
heroic since the queen had apparently been the queen 
regent during his minority, and he had been brought 
up under her immediate influence. Her idol was de- 
stroyed by fire near where the heathenish fires were 
kept burning in the valley of the Kidron. It is a not 
unreasonable surmise that it was burned in the fires of 
Hionom, which were one of the chief idolatrous abom- 
inations of the land. At the same time the vessels of 
gold and silver which had been left, and which the his- 
torian leaves us to presume had been diverted from 
their legitimate purpose to the service of idols, were 
brought back into the temple. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

1. If you seek the Lord, he will be found ef you; but 
if you forsake the Lord, he will forsake you. See Prov- 
erbs, i., 24-33. 

2. Though you have forsaken the Lord, if in your 
trouble you turn to him He will not reject you. This 
truth must be taken to modify the passage in Proverbs 
just quoted. It is enforced by the history of Judea 
here; by the parable of the Prodigal Son; by the whole 
course of redemption, in which Christ comes to seek 
and to save those who have not sought him. Trouble 
is God's minister to drive us to him, 











*] Kings, xv.,2; 2 Chron. xi., 21. 





8. Sin brings trouble on nation or individual. Right- 
eousness brings peace. Compare verses 5 and 6 with 
verse 16. 

4. The natural process of reformation, in community 
or individual: cease to do evil—take away the abomina- 
tions from your life; then begin to do well—enter into 
your covenant with God. It is of no use to propose a 
covenant with him while our heart and life are full of 
the abominations of idolatry. 

5. Come not to the Lord empty-handed (verse 11). 
The Old Testament rule is still a New Testament 
principle. We come to the Lord acceptably when we 
bring, as the Jews did, a large offering. For the kind 
of offering see Matthew xxiv., 34-40. 

6. How to seek the Lord: with all the heart and with 
all the life (soul). See verses 12-15. 

7. The true Christian must be ready as Asa to put 
obedience to God and love to him above every other 
consideration. He must not allow even a mother to 
stand between him and his duty to God. Verse 16, 
Asa and the queen mother interpret practically the 
strange command of Luke xiv., 26. ‘ 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


REWARD. 

They fished too long. They had pulled but half the way 
when darkness fell. Under a cloudy sky, no compass on 
board, pulling only at random ; the oars fell from nerveless 
hands. The skipper caught the gleam of the lighthouse on 
the bar. ‘‘ Pull away, lads,” he cried; ‘‘ keep your eyes 
on that.” Every leap of the boat under the strong arms 
brought the light nearer. With a cheer they were at the 
dock. God has set our reward before us. Every toil for 
Christ, every labor for souls brings it nearer. Moses left 
Egypt, its luxuries and opportunities, because ‘“‘he had 
respect unto the recompense of reward.’’ ‘‘We walk by 
faith.” Faith in the promise that says, ‘‘ In due season we 
shall reap, if we faint not.” ‘‘ Be ye strong, therefore, 
and let not your hands be weak; for your work shall be 
rewarded.” We must keep our eyes upon that shining 
promise. Then discouragements and hindrances will be 
overcome. Like Asa, we shall take courage, renew the 
covenant and consecration, and the little ones shall be 
saved. 


Hooks and Authors. 


MR. ERSKINE’'S LETTERS. 

The first series of Mr. Erskine’s letters we have 
already noticed. The second ('}—reaching from 1840 
to 1870—hbas a richer and more varied interest than the 
first. The letters themselves are more mature in tone 
and of a wider range of thought and subject, and the 
circumstance that many of them are addressed to such 
men as Dean Stanley, Thomas Carlyle, Ganssen, Bishop 
Ewing and Bishop Colenso, will, for many, add to 
their intrinsic interest. Everywhere we find the lead- 
ing ideas of the first series expanded and developed :— 
the dignity and importance of life as an education and 
a discipline under the Divine Educator; God as 
the infinitely wise and infinitely loving father, hav- 
ing a loving purpose of good for every soul that 
He has made—and this purpose no less than a 
training into *‘a participation in his own character; ” 
Christ as at once the revelation of the divine character 
and the divine love to man, and the representative of 
sinning and suffering humanity, fulfilling in his life 
and death the two-fuld end of a perfect obedience and 
a perfect sacrifice; the necesssary, inevitable connec- 
tion between sin and suffering, and the purpose of 
God to free us from the suffering by freeing us from 
the sin; the necessity of a moral training for this end, 
since moral beings cannot be made good, but must ex- 
ercise choice and bear the burden of moral responsi- 
bility, and the certain and triumphing faith that, 
amidst all the mysteries and perplexing problems of 
life, the wisest and most loving of teachers is untiningly 
training His wayward children for the most blessed of 
ends. 

One is tempted to give too many extracts from the 
letters illustrative of these positions. The following 
brief quotation will illustrate the last mentioned, one 
which he was never weary of unfolding, and which, 
especially toward the close of his life, formed the 
main subject of his conversation and correspondence. 
He is writing about the prayer question: 

“My way of understanding it is this: I believe that God’s 
chief purpose in this world is to educate and develop the 
spirits and minds of men, and that the higher part of this 
training can only be accomplished by teaching them to know 
and love him as a personal being, and that this result may be 
effected, and is intended to be effected, through what are 
called answers to prayer.”’ 

Not less interesting than the letters “are the personal 
reminiscences of Dean Stanley and Principal Shairp, 
which give a completer grace to the picture the reader 
will draw for himself from the correspondence. To 
the correctness of the sketch by Principal Shairp, not 


—_—_——-— 
1 Letters of Thomas Erskine, 1840-1870. Edited by William 
Hanna, D.D. Edinburgh: David Douglas, 1877. 

















only of Mr. Erskine himself, but of the singularly in- 
teresting family circle, of the atmosphere of ‘‘ sweet- 
ness and light” which surrounded him at Liplathin, 
his pleasant country home, the present writer can tes- 
tify from personal knowledge. He was a man of wide 
avd varied culture, of keen and true esthetic percep- 
tions, an enthusiastic student of Plato, a lover of art. 
and, in a small way, a collector of pictures, as well as 
an earnest writer on the most vital questions of the 
Christian faith. But his strongest characteristic was 
the spiritual insight or genivs that breathed through all 
he said and all he wrote. ‘‘ No one,” says Principal 
Shairp, ‘‘ who could feel what spiritual-mindedness was 
could come away from his converse without feeling that 
in his society they had breathed for a while a heavenly 
atmosphere. To return from it to common doings and 
every-day talk was like descending from the mount of 
vision to the dusty highway.” 

His catholicity of spirit was as remarkable as his 
breadth of human interest and spiritual yearnings after 
the Divine. For him sectarianism had no barriers, and 
his true, loving spirit drew towards him the best and 
truest in widely differing schools of thought. He once 
wrote from Paris: ‘‘ We see Plymouth Brethren, Ir- 
vingites, Roman Catholics, Puseyites and Evangelicals. 
We see much to admire and love in all, and much to 
weep over also.” Thomas Carlyle was almost as 
warmly attached to him as his spiritual brother, John 
McLeod Campbell. One of the most interesting por- 
tions of the book is the correspondonce between Erskine 
and Carlyle, for some of Carlyle’s replies are given, 
answering his friend’s allusions to the wise training of a 
loving Divine Father, with characteri:tic discourse con. 
cerning the beart’s ‘‘unfathomable dialogue with the 
inarticulate eternities and their gloomy fact.” To those 
who demand demonstrative evidence for what is not in 
the nature of things susceptible of it Mr. Erskine’s 
letters can give but little satisfaction. But to a 
large class of unsettled minds, half skeptical, 
half bewildered by the mysteries which surround 
faith, as life itselfi—they may suggest lines of thought 
leading them to see Christianity from a new point of 
view. Some who survey such a life as Erskine’s on the 
surface, merely, may set him down as a dreamer and a 
religious dilettante ; others, more appreciative of his in- 
tense spiritual force and insights may regret that he bas 
not left more enduring and commanding memorials of 
his great powers. But, looking at the steady, solemn 
upward tending of his life, at the fountain of spiritual 
refresbment and sympathy which he was to many, as 
shown by these letters—at the strong spiritual influence 
outbreathed both in written and spoken words—and re- 
membering how the spiritual kingdom of God, as well 
as his outward one, has room for all kinds of life and 
beauty, one cannot regret that just such a calm, con- 
templative life as Thomas Erskine’s was possible to be 
lived in this bustling nineteenth century. Mr. Erskine’s 
much esteemed and highly gifted friend, Professor Scott 
of Manchester, was wont to say what many other hearts 
have responded to—that ‘‘ever after he knew Mr. 
Erskine, he never thought of God but the thought of 
Mr. Erskine was not far away.” 


NORTH POLAR EXPLORATION. 


It seems almost impossible that it is more than six 
years since the ‘‘ Polaris” sailed on her voyage of dis 
covery toward the North Pole, and almost four years 
since the sympathies of the world were aroused by the 
adventurous and wonderful rescue of the surviving por- 
tion of ber crew. The volume is a portly octavo of 
nearly 700 pages, printed in very large type, and double 
leaded throughout. The narrative 1s upon the whole rather 
prosaic, considering the material that must have been 
at the editor’s disposal. It makes no pretensions to 
scientific accuracy, and its literary shortcomings are 
patent to the critical eye. Its chief merit, as it seems to 
us, isthat it carries on its face abundant evidences of 
conscientious work. A more imaginative man would 
perhaps have made a more readable story—would at least 
have added somewhat to the diaries from which he 
drew his facts. What would have been gained in style, 
however, would perhaps have been lost in a sense of in- 
security. In short, the ‘‘ narrative” does not belie its 
title. The engravings are numerous and for the most part 
not very good in the picturesque sense. The original 
sketches are no doubt valuable as memoranda for future 
explorers, but a dozen of them would have served quite 
as well for the purpose of illustration as do the scores 
that must largely have increased the expense of publi- 
cation. The volume is valuable for large libraries, but 
as a popular book of travels it is not a success. 


“The Knowledge of Mary,” by Rev. J. De Concilio; is 
an elaborated statement of all the facts of Scripture con- 
cerning the Virgin, and all the fancies of a devout Catholic 





1 Narrative of the North Polar Expedition, U.8. ship “ Po- 
laris, Captain Charles Francis Hall, commanding. Edited 
under the direction of the Hon. G. W. Morrison, Secretary 
of the Navy. By Rear Admiral C. H. Davis, U.8.N. Wash- 
ington: Goy't Printing Office. 
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priest added to the mass of tradition preserved in the lit- 
erature of his Church. (Cath. Pub. Society.) 

Anna Warner has incorporated with her popular tract, 
“The Fourth Watch,” two others, ‘‘ The Melody of the 
Twenty-third Psalm” and ‘The Other Shore.” The three 
are now issued in beautiful style by Randolph & Co. They 
form an attractive and useful book to lie on the table of 
the living-room at home; for one can snatch a morsel of 
comfort from almost any page, opened, too, in moments 
too few for actual reading. 

‘“‘The Old Bible and New Science” is the title given to 
the essays delivered by Dr. Thomas, of Brooklyn, before the 
New York Baptist Ministers’ Conference. The essays are 
upon essential themes: ‘‘ Evolution or Special Creation— 
Which?” ‘‘Can Science Give us a New Bible?” ‘‘Ancient 
Hints of Modern Discoveries,” etc. The author is always 
clear, streng and abundant in striking and beautiful illus- 
tration. It is necessary, also, in such discussions to be in- 
variably kind, and dissociate the holder of opinions com- 
bated from the opinions themselves. (Daniel C. Potter.) 

“The Harmony of the Reformed Confessions” is the title 
of an essay read by Dr. Philip Schaff before the General 
Presbyterian Council held in Edinburgh July 4, 1877. It 
has been issued in this country by Dodd, Mead & Co., and 
is a careful and clear statement of the doctrines in outline. 
A review which begins in the middle of the sixteenth 
century must seem to an American reader in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth very like a catalogue of inter- 
esting relics; but one is impressed here, as on almost all 
sides, by the growing tendency to fix attention upon the 
spiritual facts as superior to the theories about the facts. 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co. have reissued in a fourth 
edition Sarah F. Smiley’s brief appeal to “ those who re- 
gard with any doubt the name of Jesus.” It is called 
“Whe ts He?” Miss Smiley is one of the most intelligent 
and useful of the whole company of evangelists. The 
claims of Jesus to be a Divine Saviour are maintained 
with directness and force, but with modesty and freedom 
from all religious cant. The same publishers have intro- 
duced what may be called a ribbon series—leaflets bound 
with a narrow ribbon. The issue before us is ‘*The Table 
of Plenty,” a hundred pages of beautifully printed texts of 
Scripture. These promises and precepts have been com- 
piled in intervals of pain by an invalid, and they will 
doubtless dull the edge of suffering for many another life. 

One of the most artistic books issued this season is the 
red-line edition of the ‘‘ Scarlet Letter,” from the press of 
J. R. Osgood & Co. Hardly anything needs to be men- 
tioned about the text. There are very few who are not 
familiar with Hawthorne's masterpiece—the masterpiece, 
it may be said, of American fiction. As to the typography, 
and the illustrations by Mary Hallock Foote, it is not too 
much to say that they are worthy of the subject. The 
picture of Hester Prynne upon the pillory is especially 
noteworthy for vividness of design. It represents her as a 
young and beautiful woman, a theory which more easily 
accounts for Dimmesdale’s infatuation than to regard her, 
as some artists have, as middle-aged, hard-featured and 
unprepossessing. But it is almost invidious to single out 
one sketch for praise. Everything about the book is so 
uniformly good that what is said of a single feature may 
be said of all. 

Mr. Harvey’s ‘‘ Reminiscences of Daniel Webster” does 
not claim to be a biography: it is a simple story of Mr. 
Webster's life as told by his own sayings and doings—a 
delineation of his personal character illustrated and brought 
out by pages of anecdote and story. The book treats of 
Mr. Webster's life in four different phases—his youth and 
early manhood, his life at the bar, his public career, and 
his personal character. Although there are very few 
people in this country who are not to some extent familiar 
with the chief points of Mr. Webster’s life, yet Mr. Har- 
vey in each of these phases presents him to the reader in a 
new light. A want has undoubtedly been felt among Mr. 
Webster's friends for something that should give a more 
perfect insight into his personal and individual life. This 
want seems to be met and satisfied in Mr. Harvey’s work. 
And the work is the more potent in convincing because its 
pages do not contain the statements of others concerning 
Mr. Webster, but offer the very picture of his life shown 
in his daily actions. The book cannot fail to interest, and 
we think that the reader who spends an hour with Mr. 
Webster between its covers will leave it with a larger 
measure of respect, of admiration, and even of affection 
for that great statesman. 

We centinue this week our notice of the children’s 
books which have come to us during the holidays. 
“Tom—a Home Story,” by G. L. Chaney (Roberts 
Bros.), is the story of three flesh-and-blood boys in a gen- 
uine home. The mother is a modern impersonation of the 
thirty-first chapter of Proverbs from the tenth verse. —— 
T. Whittaker sends out for the children a beautifully ex- 
ecuted book, which would cheer the heart of Mr. Bergh 
and reinforce Mr. Cook’s hope of the immortality of ani- 
mal instinct. The title is, ‘Only a Cat,” and the author 
Mrs. H. B. Paul.——Two new temperance stories are 
issued by the National Temperance Society. ‘‘ The Curse 

of Mill Valley,” by Mrs. S. M. Hartough, is of the 
average merit; but ‘Ripley Parsonage,” by Faye 
Huntington, is an excellent recital of deep religious sen- 
timent. The kind of temperance proposed is a clean 
sweep—communion wine, medicine, and all; but, in spite 
of perhaps an extreme putting of the case, it must deepen 
temperance interest.——‘‘ Out of Doors at Long Look,” by 
Edward Abbott, is the second of the Long Look Series. 
(Messrs. Snow & Co.) It is devoted to the laying out and 
beautifying of the grounds around the house, the building 
of which was described in the first of the series ——Nelson 
& Phillips publish, in a complete set of five volumes, ‘‘ The 


Kirkwood Library,” by Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, 
Mrs. Miller has a facile style, and is very popular with the 
young folks.——The same firm have answered the demand 
for neat, compact classics, and publish ‘‘ The Boys’ Pocket 
Library,” each volume containing two or three stories. 
“Rab and his friends” and the ‘‘Wreck of the Golden Mary” 
are thus published. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

—The “London Athenwum” states that the British 
Museum has bought Sir Henry Rawlinson’s fine eollection 
of Arabic MSS. 

—Mr. Whittier’s sonnet upon Thiers, in the January 
‘International Review,” is worthy both of the author and 
his subject. In the range of recent poetry nothing much 
finer has appeared. 

—Mr. Spurgeon has found time to write another book. 
It will form one of the series intended for students for the 
ministry, and will deal with the Art of Illustration, an art 
in which Mr. Spurgeon is himself a master. 

—A ‘Red Ribbon Edition” of Mr. John Habberton’s 
story, ‘‘ The Barton Experiment,” is on the presses of G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. The red ribbon is the outward and visible 
sign of the converts in the Murphy temperance movement. 
Thirty thousand copies of the book have been sold in its 
previous shape. 

—Joseph Cook has lately named the six works of fiction 
which, in his opinion, are the ‘‘ greatest of this century.”’ 
They are Richter’s, ‘‘ Titan,” Goéthe’s ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,”’ 
Hugo’s *‘ Les Miserables,” Scott’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” Thackeray’s 
‘*Newcomes ;’”’ and Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
The one he names last has probably been read by more 
English speaking people than either of the others. 

—The Institute of France has awarded a gold medal, 
“‘The Volney Prize,” to the Rev. C. F. Schén, of Chatham, 
for his valuable works in the Hansa language. Mr. Schin 
has reduced this language, the Greek of Western Africa, 
to form, and published a grammar and copious dictionary. 
This is the second time that this medal (the Volney) has 
been awarded to a missionary of the English Church 
Missionary Society. It was bestowed on the Rev. 8. Koelle, 
for his Polyglot of 100 African languages. 

—Referring to Mr. L. J. Jennings’s new book, *‘ Field-paths 
and Green Lanes,” recently published in London, the 
“Spectator” makes this complimentary observation : 
‘* Mr. Jennings has come within an ace of writing a classic, 
orsomething like it. Without putting it on the same level as 
White’s ‘Selborne,’ or Mr. Dudley Warner's ‘Summer in 
a Garden,’ we can say that he has given us a delightful 
story of his walks and rambles through Sussex and Surrey, 
a story which some people will like to read twice.” 

—There can be no question by this time that ‘‘ The Lit- 

erary World” has greatly improved in strength and breadth 
with its change of management. It enters on the new 
year deserving large success, dependent for it in no small 
measure on the book publishers, who will show themselves 
less wise than we think they are if they suffer it to lack a 
generous support. American literature sadly needs 
vigorous criticism, and: ‘‘The Literary World” is both 
vigorous and broad. In the current number, besides 
anonymous and editoria] reviews, are notices on ‘‘ Shields’s 
Philosophy,” by Prof. Bowne, on ‘‘ Cook’s Transcendental- 
ism,” by three representative writers—though we doubt 
whether Mr. Dudley represents a position midway between 
the Unitarian and the orthodox denominations; on ‘* My- 
cenz,” by Howard Crosby, and on holiday books for chil- 
dren by Susan Coolidge. To one who desires to keep up 
with current American literature and reprints this journal 
will be, if it is not already, a necessity. We hope to see 
before long a summary added of the more important Eng- 
lish, French and German publications. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Edit- 
orial Rooms of this fe peper will be acknowledged tn its earliest 
subsequent tasue. ers will confer a favor by promptly 
advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Clarke. — Freeman, “ Essentials and or Keeentials in 

Am. Upit. Ass'n. 50 
pPaaneeenhe Putp»ms. 2 25 
..D. Lothrop «& Go. 





eligio 
Froth ngham. 0. B..* Ger it Smith.”. 
— Maria B.. “The piney V ear.”’.. 





nsy’s Lesson Book. ie.) ee 
weobtes, Chas. C., “* Raphael and Michael Av igelo.” » 
d. 0d & Co, 
Shelley, P. B.."* Poetical Works.” 2vols...Hurd t eughton. 3 30 
tler.” John Habberton, Ed ..........0..- seeeeeee Putnams. | W 
Tiele, ¢ *p..* Outhnes of, the History of Religion.”....Gsgood, 
“Wall Ay of Palestine.” bevee Advocate Pub. House, St. Louis. 1 50 
On roller. 2 00 
Waring. Geo. A., “ Bride oti ee RIMS.” cvccccccvass Osgood. 
Wells, David A., Why We Trade.” ... « cccoccee seees Putnams. 25 
“The Silver Question.” 2% 
White, Horace, “ The Tariff Question.” = 25 


We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations: 

Banker’s Magazine, Indian Evangelical Review, Missionary Re- 
view, Nature, Popular Science Monthly Supplement, Sanitarian, 
Sailor’s Magazine. 


MUSIC RECEIVED. 


From E. RCHUBERTH & Co., #9 Union ®&quare, N. Y.—‘* Funeral 
March of a Marionette,” (as performed by Theo. Thomas's orches- 
tra), arranged by F. Dulcken, 5 Love snd Jealousy,” capr ce 
romantique, P. rigno oli, $1. Relections — Schumann : * Wiegen- 
lied,” Op. 124, 25e., ‘Wald Scenen.” Book 2,(“ Vogel als Prophet, 
Jaziied, ") 60c.. “' Faschipgs.” Schwank, Op. 2%. Book 1, Allegr>, 

* Novelletten,’”’ Op. 21, No.5 in D.,75¢.,Canon in March form, F. 
Dulcken, Me. Three piano pieces: No pe A Nursery Tale,” No. 2, 

* Farewell,” and No. 3,“*Spinnin Song,” by Chas. Fradel, each 25c. 
“ Etude” in double meee. F; palck en. 50c.,and ** March,” by Wa!- 
ter R. Jobnson. Sec. Maria,” for soprano and alto, by 
Cart Richter. £0c., and “ So ere Ma Maria, ” by Ferdinand Dul ken, Sc. 

From DITSON & Co., Boston, New York and Philadelphia.—" The 
White Dove,” Romance by Gounod. 30c., ** Frpgnesio’. ” (Praise of 
Women) masarke, by Carl Bohm, “ Romance,” Op. 26, No. 1, Ruben- 
stein, Mc., and * "gweet By-and-By,” (tran Couey ®e. Songs.— 

“The Little Bird,” by W. T. Soderberg, ana * 

Little Treasure,” by Samuel H. Speck, #c. Also Ditson & Co.'s 

* Musical Monthly,” a col.ection of popular vocal and instrumental 
music, published Tonthly at $2 a year. 

From Wma. A. Ponp & Co., New York.—" Hear ay Prayer.” a 
beautiful waio for soprano, arranged from Mendelssohn, by Albert 

old 

From SPEAR & DeBNHOFY, N. Y.—‘ Ob, when are you coming to 
me again,” Hubert P. Main, 35e. 

From D. P. FAULD. Louisville, Ky.— King Ribler shall Perish,” 
by Thomas P-. Westendorf. 

From JAN#®EN. MCCLURG & CO., Chicago.—“ The Convention and 
Chotr,” by 8. W. Straub. $) each, or $10 per doz. 
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A VOICE FROM CONGRESS FOR SILVER. 
Editor Christian Union: 

Srr—Some one has been kind enough to mail to me a 
pamphlet copy of a sermon by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
with the imprint of the Christian Union on its title-page. 
I understand it was first published in the Union, Its sub 
ject is Perils, Past and Present. 

I do not know that sermons are within the just limits of 
discussion, or that we can do more than simply accept or 
reject them, as unhappy men were forced to do with the 
dogmas of the earlier church, Neither shall I attempt to 
offer any opinion as to the legitimate sphere of pulpit 
oratory. When a clergyman, however, from the sacred 
desk frames a bill of indictment against the Congress of 
the United States, when he intimates that its members 
are “‘ bull-headed,” that they ‘‘ teach fraud by legislation,” 
and is so far gone in statistical financiering as to feel able 
to declare that 412.5 grains silver, nine-tenths fine, is not a 
dollar morally or in a religious sense, a member of the 
House who took an active part in this “‘ high crime and 
misdemeanor” may !te pardoned for filing a brief plea in 
abatement. 

I do not think that there could be a more striking exem- 
plification of the danger of the “ blind leading the blind” 
into ‘‘the ditch” than thissermon. The reverend gentle- 
man is recognized as the ablest pulpit orator in America. 
perhaps in the world. He has obtained eminence in other 
regions of thought cutside of the pulpit and the dogma. 
On questions of finance, the standards of value and their 
history, it would be unreasonable to expect much from 
him. Noman can be eminent in everything, and, there- 
fore, it is not a special reproach to him that what he gives 
as facts are contradicted by everything that is known on 
the subject, and that what he enuneiates as general prin- 
ciples have in very few instances been accepted among 
men. To show that his statistics are almost whimsical in 
their error i will quote a few of them: 

On page 2 I find ‘‘Gold is the world’s standard. Gold 
is the universal measure of value.” The countries that 
have a single silver standard are Russia, Austria, Egypt, 
Mexico, Central America, Ecuador, Peru, China and 
British India, with an estimated population of seven hun- 
dred and sixty-nine millions. The countries that have a 
double standard, or gold and silver, are Greece, Roumania, 
Columbia, Venezuela, Chili, Uruguay, Paraguay, France, 
Spain, Holland, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland and Japan, 
with an estimated population of one hundred and thirty- 
seven millions. The countries having an exclusive gold 
or single standard are Great Britain, Germany, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Portugal, and the British Colonies of 
Canada, the Cape of Good Hope and Australia, with an 
estimated population of ninety-two millions. These do not 
include the United States, which is in controversy. Nei- 
ther does it exclude some other nations where the standards 
cannot be counted legitimately under either head, or of 
which so little is known as to make speculafion or statistics 
valueless. So much for the ‘‘ universal measure.” 

Again, on page 23, he says, ‘‘ Other kinds of money there 
are—silver, copper, paper—but they all must conform to 
gold and be measured by it.” In nearly all the countries 
in Europe, those included in the Latin league, the stand- 
ards of law fix the proportion of gold as one to fifteen 
and a half. Our old American dollar is as to the standard 
of American gold coin under the coinage laws, since 1838, 
as one part of gold to sixteen of silver, or within a small 
fraction of it. So the standards of gold and silver are dif- 
ferent in different countries, are fixed by law, change, and 
have changed. That is as to their relative weight and 
fineness. Gold and silver are measured commercially by 
each other, and their relative value in the market of the 
world is governed by the amount produced of either, and 
by the use as money that may be made of either. Their 
other uses as manufactured articles do not add much value 
to them and could never preserve their piesent value. 

Again, on page 24, he says, *‘Gold comes to its suprem- 
acy as a representative of property by the long established 
custom of mankind.” So far is this from pveing the fact 
that until a very few years ago Britain was the only na- 
tion that attempted to maintain a single or gold standard. 
She ‘adopted it in 1816, not very much more than half a 
century ago. The German Empire attempted, or did, de- 
monetize silver so late as 1873. Since that time, the 
Scandinavian nations have attempted the single or gold 
standard. It will thus be seen that a single or gold stand- 
ard, so far from being the “long established custom of 
mankind,” is a comparatively recent experiment. It is 
an experiment, moreover, the success of which is by no 
means demonstrated. The whole history of the movement 
shows that it is a scheme of the creditor class in the world 
to keep up and push up the standard of value by taking 
away one of the articles of whith it was composed, and 
while everything else is subject to vicissitude and decline, 
that accumulated capital shall protect itself against the 
inevitable accidents of the law of supply and demand by 
using law arbitrarily to take away the ancient standard. 
It is an experiment which can hardly commend itself to 
the wise or patriotic American, since the United States 
is the greatest silver producing country in the world. It 
is an experiment that has nearly bankrupted Germany, 
fresh from great military and political triumphs, her 
coffers have scarcely forgotten the jingle of the French 
indemnity ere her industries are paralyzed and her 
laborers idle, because her financiers in this experiment aré+ 
choking enterprise, and sucking one-half the blood from 
the arteries of trade. France has resolutely refused to do 
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it, and to-day the victor of Sedan stands humiliated ana | 


broken before French finance. 

I am admonished that the space I may be able to obtain 
of you will not permit any elaborate treatment of this sil- 
ver question. I might goon and quote and show nearly every 
statistical point made by Mr. Beecher to be incorrect. To 
be brief, let us say that gold and silver have constantly 
changed in value, and that since the European discovery 
of America both have steadily declined. Shortly after the 
first discovery of gold the plunder of the ancicnt American 
nations was sent to Europe in such quantities as to disturb 
the value of everything, and several nations then demonet- 
ized gold. When this first golden wave subsided and silver 
was discovered in South America, silver declined as to 
gold and then capital attempted to demonetize silver. 
When the gold mines in California and Australia were dis- 
covered gold declined as to silver, and again some nations 
demonetized gold. Of late the discovery of silver in our 
own country and the application of improved machinery 
to its production have increased the silver production. I 
wish to state here that owing to the vast amount of gold 
and silver on hand among the nations, the change in prices 
owing to sudden production is much less than would be sup- 
posed. Our own country is to-day the greatest producer 
of both gold and silver. From 1492 to 1848 the production 
of gold and silver is estimated by Chevalier to be as five 
parts of silver to two and a half parts of gold. (This in 
value as estimated). From 1849 to 1876 both inclusive the 
proportion has been three of gold to one of silver. Under 
these last conditions silver steadily rose in value as com- 
pared with gold, although the increase in value was not 
very great. From the report of the director of the mint, 
now before us, the production of gold for the past year is 
put at forty-five millions one hundred thousand dollars. 
The production of silver thirty-eight millions nine hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars ; that is in the United States. 
It will, therefore, be seen that there is no legitimate cause 
for the decline in silver, which ought in such conditions to 
appreciate rather than decline. 

The decline in silver dates from 1873, when Germany 
and the United States demonetized it. The United States 
had little silver coin on hand. Germany had a silver coin- 
age of four hundred and thirty millions six hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. This she has been throwing on the 
market. In conversation with the director of the mint, 
Dr. Linderman, a few days ago, he gave it as his opinion 
vhat Germany could not now throw on the market to ex- 
ceed eighty-two millions of dollars from what was available 
of her silver coinage. The Scandinavian nations have, 
as stated, in the past two years attempted to demonetize 
silver. In 1878 silver stood in London at 60 pence per 
ounce in gold. In 1872 it stood 60 5-16. Atone time since 
demonetization it touched as low a price as 48 pence, and 
may now be quoted about 54. The oriental nations have 
in the past twenty-two months imported from London 
and San Francisco one hundred and forty-three million 
dollars worth of silver. 

It is generally believed that the change in the relative 
value of gold and silver since 1873 is chiefly caused by a 
rise in gold. For instance, of the standard articles of com- 
merce 54 peyce to-day would purchase more than 60 pence 
didin1 3. There has been a strong artificial demand for 
gold for .he German coinage which would naturally appre- 
ciate it. I shall not amplify, but state in general terms 
that the decline in silver, or change in its relation to gold, 
was caused not by production, but by laws to reduce coin 
to one standard. The London “Economist” states that 
when a pressure is brought on gold ‘prices and wages 
constantly tend toward decline.” Germany demonetized 
gold in 1857 and silver in 1873. Her purpose was to force 
up the value of the standard by doing away with one of 
the metals. All such efforts are merely for the purpose of 
bolstering up the value of capital, and it does this at the 
expense of labor and other property. 

Gold and silver are the recognized coin of the United 
States by the Constitution. The old silver dollar is the 
unit of the American coinage. Our laws since the first 
coinage act recognize gold and silver as our standards. 
The United States could pay in either. Our silver was 
not subsidiary coin. The dimes, halves and quarters were 
a token coinage merely, like nickels and coppers, because 
they are purposely made of a lower standard to prevent 
small change from going out of the country. They are 
not the “ gold and silver” coin. 

Why should Americans demonetize their silver dollar ? 
They are largely a debtor nation, and are not interested in 
making sacrifices to raise the standard. Doing so merely robs 
taxpayers to increase the amount we pay creditors. We 
are the greatest silver producing nation in the world, shall 


we not adopt all honorable means to maintain the value of ' 


this one product? It is true we coined little silver of the 
standard from 1840 to 1870. We used gold. Why? be- 
cause then gold was cheaper. We could honorably pay in 
either. Was that dishonest? Not atall. The Secretary 
of the Treasury who would have done otherwise ought to 
have been impeached. The act of 1873 did not nominally 
demonetize silver; it merely struck it from the coinage. 
I do not propose saying anything about the mode of put- 
ting that measure through the House. It is enough to say 
that the performance cost the immediate actors the con- 
fidence of the American people. When the revision of 
the year following was framed it was only predicated on 
existing law. Somebody smuggled in a section for which 
there was no existing law, and so the silver dollar was 
revised out of existence. That trick was merely a crime 


which ought to have sent the perpetrator to the peniten- ' 


tiary. It was enacted in bulk on the assurance that there 
was nothing new init. Is that the kind of legislation that 
is to have the mantle of religion and morality thrown 
around it? It could not change the standards recognized 
by the Constitutidn. Shall such errors and crimes not be 


corrected? Gold and silver were the standards when our 
debt was incurred, why should they not be when our debts 
are paid? These are the old standards, the ‘ancient land- 
marks.” Mr. Beecher may give us new standards in re- 
ligion and morals, we entreat him to leave us our old 
standards of money. While Moses is in the mount for the 
two tables of the law, let not this modern Aaron elevate 
the golden calf and cry, ‘‘ These be thy gods, oh Israel!” 
Very respectfully, W. A. PHILLIPs, 
Representative 1st Dist., Kansas. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. 

It is becoming more and more impossible to hold the 
enlightened Christian public to those views of future 
misery endlessly perpetuated which formerly obtained— 
which our fathers brought with them out of the Papal 
Church, and which are still found in the creeds of both 
Papal and Protestant churches alike. And yet those who 
honestly accept this testimony of the Scriptures cannot 
accept of the doctrine of the final salvation of all men, and 
to many there seems to be no middle ground. This doctrine 
of immortality in sin and misery is discarded by an in- 
creasing number of our Christian brethren on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and that of a belief in the conditional 
immortality of man has taken its place; and some of 
the most eminent English preachers, well known and hon- 
ored in this country, are of this way of thinking. In this 
country, too, a spirit of inquiry has been awakened 
among thinking men that cannot longer be suppressed. 
As is quite natural and usual in such cases, when 
men have dare@ to think somewhat independently 
of prevalent systems of theology and church creeds 
their views have been misrepresented and very largely 
misunderstood. They have been accused of universalism, 
materialism, and various other heresies, for which there 
could be no possible excuse if their views were fairly 
represented. 

You have spoken kindly of these men in your excellent 
Christian Union, without attempting to advocate their 
views. You may not deem it wise or prudent just now to 
permit a discussion of this question in your columns; but, 
in view of the great lack of information on this subject, 
and the misconception and misrepresentation afloat in re- 
gard to the advocates of the doctrine of Life only in Christ, 
you will not surely, as fair journalists, deny to a Christian 
brother, who claims to be most thoroughly orthodox, the 
privilege—I do not say of discussing, which he would be 
glad to do if the way were opened—but of simply stating, 
in behalf of himself and his evangelical brethren, as 
briefly as possible, the real point at issue betweeen them- 
selves and those who hold to the doctrine of the future 
endless misery of a portion of the human family. 

It is not a question of the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
nor of the universal depravity of man, nor of the neces- 
sity of a new birth, nor of the work of the Holy Spirit, 
nor of the atonement by Christ, nor of the resurrection of 
the dead, the general judgment, and the everlasting pun- 
ishment of the wicked; all these doctrines are held by 
evangelical men of both parties. It does not impinge on 
the evangelical system at any point whatever. But it 
is a question of interpretation as to what the Scriptures 
do really teach with respect to the future everlasting pun- 
ishment of the wicked. Is it capital punishment—such 
as God has ordained for the highest offenses among men— 
which is death; or is it imprisonment for life—that is to 
say, perpetual and interminable torture in a future world? 
Is it everlasting in its effects and consequences, from 
which no recovery is possible, or is it everlasting in its in- 
fliction of endless suffering? Is it death and destruction to 
the whole man, body and soul, or is it only the literal 
death of the body and state of the soul figuratively called 
death, in which it lives to suffer forever? Is it a dying, 
which, however long may be the process, finally ter- 
minates in actual death, or is it an eternal process of 
dying, which never ends in actual death ? 

Those who hold to the former of these views instead of 
tending to universalism or restorationalism are at the 
farthest extreme possible from this error. The man who 
is sentenced to imprisonment for life may be, and often is, 
restored, after a certain time, and he always hopes for 
this; but when he is punished with death, the penalty 
once inflicted takes away all possible hope of pardon and 
restoration. So those who hold to the doctrine of the 
literal death and destruction of those who are not saved 
in this life can entertain no hope whatever of their possible 
salvation at some distant future period of their endless 
existence. 

They believe: 1. That immortality—absolute immor- 
tality, a parte ante et a parte post—is an attribute of 
Deity, and of none but God, “‘ who only hath immor- 
tality.” Every other | in the universe is —_ 
a creature depending on not only for life in the 
ginning, but for the continuance of his life. The vis vite, 
or the power of perpetuating one’s own existence intermin- 
ably, independently of God, which man sometimes claims 
for himself, and which Satan promised to our first parents 
when he said, “ Ye shall be as gods,”’ ‘“‘ Ye shall not die,” 
has never been given to any creature, not even the highest. 
It is incommunicable. may give to any of his 
creatures the assurance that, on certain conditions, or, in- 
deed, without conditions, their lives shall be perpetuated 
without end; but whether he has done this is a question of 
fact which we can only know by revelation. 

2. The life which Hé gave to our first parents was cer- 
tainly a conditional life, and the condition was forfeited. 
The condition was perfect obedience. The alternative was 

“ Thou shalt surely die;”—not thy body, but THov, thy- 
self, shalt die. And sinning, they, and their posterity, 
, become a mortal race, having no title whatever to im- 
mortality, excepting what Satan could give them; which 
was a delusion at the first and has been ever since, so far 
as men have believed in their immortality in sin. To take 
*‘ away all hope of this, God even denied access to the 
Tree of Life, jong Sagey mg a1 ne or asa qnsana of 
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8. Eternal life is again offered to man through Christ, on 
condition of faith in him—not, however, the mere pro- 
a of his old Adamic life, but a new and infinitely 
higher life, a spiritual life, which is the life of Christ in 
the human soul, and which becomes inextinguishable by 
this union to him. It was his errand from heaven to 
earth to bring to mortal man this new life. He died to 
make it available. Though dimly promised in the Old 
Testament, it is brought to light in the Gospel, and all men 
to whom this Gospel comes are encouraged to seek for this 
“immortality in the hope of eternal Jife.” 


4. This new life is not simply the restoration of the natu- 
ral or psychical life to man, but it is another and higher 
life. It is not psychical, but spiritual. The writer may 
here perhaps be emphasizing his own views, but he be- 
lieves he represents the views of his brethren when he 
speaks of it as a life infinitely higher than Adam forfeited 
or even had. It isin every sense of the word another life 
in the soul of man. The soul is capable of a twofold life. 
The one is natural, and in consequence of the corruption 
of sin it goes to death; the other is spiritual and incor- 
ruptible and eternal, because it is the life of Christ himself. 
It cannot possibly exist but by regeneration through the 
Holy Spirit. It requires a new birth. It is ‘‘ not of blood, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God.” It lives on after the old life has gone and the body 
has crumbled to dust. It will possess itself of a new body, 
which is like itself spiritual and incorruptible, and live on 
forever. 

5. Whether the mere animal soul in man can maintain a 
conscious existence independent of the body or of any 
material organization, and, if so, for how long a time; 
whether there is an intermediate state where all souls live 
in a disembodied state between death and the resurrection 
—are questions upon which good men have differed. So 
far as the Scriptures are silent in regard to them they be- 
long to psychology. It certainly belonzs no more to one 
sesty 4 in the controversy to solve them than to the other. 

ut that there is a future resurrection of both the right- 
eous and the wicked, and a final judgment after death, 
the advocates of the doctrine of eternal life only in Christ 
have no need nor desire todeny. They flatter no sinner 
with the delusive hope of escaping the punishment due 
to his sins by going out of this life. He must confront 
them at the judgment bar of a righteous judge, when 
every one must receive the reward of the deeds done in 
the ly. whether they be good or bad. But there is a 
second death, from which there is no possible resurrection, 
and this will be the inevitable portion of all whose names 
are not written in the ‘‘ Lamb’s Book of Life.” What will 
be the process of the general judgment in its details; how 
me it will continue; what the number of the saved; what 
will be the measure of punishment meted out to those who 
have sinned without the law and must perish without law, 
and what to those who have despised and rejected Christ 
as he was offered in the gospel; what sorrow and lamenta- 
tion and anguish will be their portion when they see the 
children of the kingdom entering into glory and them 
selves excluded; how long their miserable lives will be 
prolonged to witness this spectacle and to endure the in- 
flictions of the wrath of the Lamb—who can tell? But this 
we know: that ETERNAL LIFE is for the righteous alone. 
The wicked must die, must perish in their own corruption, 
must be utterly and forever destroyed, consumed as stubble 
so completely that neither root nor branch shall be left, 
‘“‘ punished,” as the Scripture says, ‘‘ with everlasting de- 
struction.” That the victory of Christ will be complete, 
not in recovering a portion of this fallen race from the 
wer of Satan and surrendering to him the other portion, 
owever large or small, to be tormented forever; not in 
anny getting his adversary with all his followers safely 
under lock and key where they can do no more mischief, 
but where they will, like the hopeless wretches in a mad- 
house, perpetuate their miserable existence in raging and 
cursing that shall know no end, but in the utter destruc- 
tion of Satan and all his works and in the creation of all 
things new. 


6. The Scriptures most positively declare and repeat the 
assurance again and again that the righteous shall live for- 
ever with the Lord, shall never die, shall have eternal 
life. And on the other hand, with every possible form of 
reiteration, that man as a child of Adam is mortal. and as 
a sinner, he shall perish, shall be destroyed, shall be pun- 
ished with everlasting destruction, and it is only to save 
the dogma of the soul’s indestructible nature and the natu- 
ral unconditional and indefeasible immortality of man, 
and of all men alike, whether sinful or holy, which really 
finds no sanction in God’s Word, that these terms which 
are as clear and expressive as language can devise have 
been interpreted not in their literal but in a certain trag- 
ical sense. The Eternal Life promised to the righteous is 
understood to mean a certain pure and blissful state of ex- 
istence, and death—for the expression eternal death is not 
known to the Scriptures; it is not needed, for death is 
necessarily final unless life be again given—death is under- 
stood to mean, not death, but a certain depraved, miserable 
state of existence endlessly perpetuated. And so the mind 
is blinded to the real teaching of God’s Word on this sub- 
ject. In fact, there is not one single text of Scripture that 
attributes immortality to any of Adam’s posterity as such. 
It is from Christ, and not from Adam, that man inherits 
his immortality. The two or three passages of Scripture— 
for there are no more than this number—that appear to 
imply}the endless misery of unsaved sinners—there are none 
that assert it—appear so, only because they are read with 
the assumption that the human soul is immortal, and, of 
course, if sinners are unsaved, as sin inevitably brings suf- 
fering, then the sufferings of sinners must be endless. 

But the writer took his pen, not to argue, but simply to 
state the question as it lies in the minds of those who hold 
to the doctrine of the conditional immortality of man. He 
will conclude by saying, It is believed— 

7. That this view exalts the justice and undness of 
God, upholds the sanctions of his holy law, while it clears 
His character from those imputations which this false 
dogma casts upon it. It magnifies the work of Christ, and 
makes clear the distinction between the sinner and the 
saint. It operates as a powerful incentive to labor for the 
salvation of men. It gives to the proclamation of the 
Gospel a force which it cannot have with those who can- 
not be made to believe that its rejection will be followed 
by the infliction of endless torment, but who can readily be 
made to see how consistent it is with the justice and - 
ness of God to offer eterna! life with all its joys to the 
followers of Christ, and that all who fail of this t sal- 
vation must inevitably perish. It throws light on the 
question of the existence of evil—which is to be transitory 
and not wy ye perpetuated. It vindicates the sov- 
ereignty of God the bestowment of eternal life as a 

ift, as he bestows all life, without charging Him with the 
a alternative implied in the doctrine of the eternal 
existence of the unsaved, and, in short, solves many of 
the questions in theology which have rent the church and 
arrayed men against each other, and offers a broad 
e ange istic oy yeh= upon which all Christian men may 
stand, and 





Vi 
is confidently believed, will yet stand in 
their united efforts to save the world. CLERICUS 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Subscriptions are flowing in 
upon us so rapidly, and accom- 
panied with so many generous 
expressions of appreciation and 
good will, the publisher desires to 
acknowledge them here with 
thanks. It is impossible for him 
to reply to each cordial letter. 
The spirit is willing, but there is 
neither time nor strength for it. 

Subscribers are reminded that 
we do not send receipts for sub- 
scriptions unless the request is 
accompanied by a three cent 
stamp. It would entail a very 
sarge and unnecessary expense ; 
for the yellow address label on the 
paper of each subscriber is a suf- 
ficient receipt in law. If after 
your remittance it is not changed 
in two weeks, drop us a postal 
card, and we will investigate and 
reply. 

Our offer of WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 
and BARNES’S CENTENNIAL HISTORY 
as premiums is attracting general attention. 
We give WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 
(price $12) and the CHRISTIAN UNION to 
one subscriber for three years, or for one 
year to three subscribers for $12, or to any 
one who will send us six new subscribers 
and $18, we will present a copy of the DIC- 
TIONARY. 
in one new name at the same time with his 


To a subscriber who will send 


own renewal and $6, we will send, postage 
prepaid, ABBOTT ON ACTS (Rev 
Abbott), price $1.50; or, his renewal and 
Sour new names with $15, BARNES’S POP 
ULAR HISTORY, or ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS OF AMERICAN INDEPEN- 
DENCE (A. S. Barnes & Co., New York)—a 
work of rare value—handsomely printed 
and bound, and profusely illustrated, 1 vol., 
royal 8vo, 664 pp., cloth, gilt sides, price $6. 
Any one may secure this work, and the 
paper for one year, by sending $6. 


. Lyman 





OnE of the old settlers at the Isle of Shoals, 
seeing the name of ** Psyche” on the hull of 
a yacht, the other day, spelled it out slowly, 
and then exclaimed, “ Well, if that ain't the 
biggest way to spell tish !”’ 





Rev. Geo. Muller, 

There has been published and is for sale at 
this office a pamphlet containing the two ad- 
dresses relative to the orphan houses on 
Ashley Down, Bristol, England, and the other 
objects of the Scriptural Knowledge Institu- 
tion for Home and Abroad, recently delivered 
by Rev. Geo. Miiller. 

it is not understood by many persons that 
Mr. Miiller came to America simply as an 
evangelist, as Mr. Moody went to England. 
Coming only for the purpose of preaching the 
Gospel, he has been quite averse to giving de- 
tailed accounts here of bis European work, 
lest it should seem to be his desire to obtain 
pecuniary assistance. 

It was only after the most earnest solicita- 
tion that he consented to give in Plymouth 
Church the two addresses here published from 
a verbatim report, after having undergone 
his personal supervision. 

Mr. Miiller was reconciled to repeat this 
narrative in the hope that the account which 
it gives of God's dealings with him would in- 
cite Christians, in all the affairs of life, to seek 
by prayer to obtain divine direction and 
belp. 

This extremely interesting account of a 
most wonderful work may be had for fifteen 
cents per copy, or ten copies for one dollar, 
from the Christian Union office, by mail. 
postage prepaid. 





4 Grand Combination Concert will 
be given in the Academy of Music, Brook- 
lyn, on Wednesday evening: January 16, in 
which Miss Emma C. Thursby, Miss Mathilde 
Phillips, Master Lichtenberg, the boy violin- 
ist, Madame Carreno Sauret, Mr. E. A. Stod- 
dard, the Williamsburgh Sangerbund of one 
hundred men’s voices, and also a mixed chorus 
of two hundred voices, and others, will take 
part—ea very remarkable attraction. 


‘Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine” 
is, like all the publications emanating from 
that industrious bouse, filled with reading 
matter of great variety and embellished by 
wood cuts, which break up the page and lend 
interest to the context, even if they are not 
always executed and printed in the highest 
style of the art. Doubtless the occasional 
failure to give us credit for reading matter 
copied from our columns is due to accident, 
so we bear the editor no grudge, and not un- 
naturally regard his literary tact with un- 
diminished confidence. We judge that the 
magazine will serve a good purpose with a 
large class of readers, including children of 
all ages and sizes. 





A GENTLEMAN traveling through one of the 
most picturesque portions of the White 
Mountain region saw a farmer at work, and, 
being of a sociable disposition, approached 
the man and expatiated on the beauty and 
majesty of the surrounding scenery, conclud- 
ing with the remark: “I suppose, my friend, 
you enjoy this glorious view that people come 
so far to look at?” “Why, yes,’’ was the 
response; “ but if I’d had the sortin’ of these 
hills, I’d made ‘em a little peakeder!"” 





An Appeal for the Poor. 

The New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor publish an appeal 
for subscriptions in this issue. The plan of 
organization of this Association secures a dis- 
tribution of necessities to the needy and 
meritorious poor, and good citizens may feel 
assured that their contributions are judicious- 
ly applied. Howard Potter, Esq., No. 50 Wall 
St., is President of the Association, and its 
other officers and managers are gentlemen of 
the highest standing in this city. Subscrip- 
tions will be received by any of the officers or 
chairmen of the Ward Committees named in 
the advertisement. 





ATatime when Jenner’s discovery formed 
a fertile theme for discussion, a certain 
town councillor presided over a rather 
unruly meeting. He lost his patience at last, 
and rising with all due solemuity, said, “* Gen- 
tlemen, if you don’t keep quiet, I'll vaccinate 
the chair!” 





Manx Feeding-Bottle. . 

The Manx feeding-bottle bas many excel- 
lent features to commend it. It is so shaped 
that itis always right side up, and therefore 
cannot spill over; it is readily cleaned; and 
the conducting tube is so arranged that it is 
always in the milk, and therefore the infant 
drawe in no wind. This latter quality is not 
found in any other feeding-bottle. In case of 
breakage, any part of the fittings may be had 
separately. This and hundreds of other ar- 
ticles in rubber goods for druggists’, surgical, 
stationers’ and family use will be found at 
the Brooklyn Rubber Works, 349 Adams st. 





SOME one who was going to a fancy ball 
once asked Compton's opinion as to an appro- 
priate dress. Said he, “ Demons are over- 
done, or I should like to go with horns and a 
pitchfork: but I think it would be an excel- 
lent idea to go asa rattlesnake. What do you 
think?” ‘ Well,” replied Compton, “I think 
that you might manage the noise, but I doubt 
the fascination.”’ 


Marshall’s Great Pictures, 


By a special and exclusive arrangement 
with Oscar Marshall, publisher, any subscriber 
sending us fifty cents in addition to the regu- 
lar subscription price of the Christian Union, 
will receive either of the following celebrated 
steel plate engravings—Abraham Lincoln, U. 
8S. Grant, and H. W. Beecher; or all for $1.50 
additional. For fuller particulars of this 
offer, see issue of August Ist. Subscribers 
who have already renewed can have the bene- 
fit of this offer by enclosing to us fifty cents— 
or 1.50 for all three. These engravings are in 
the highest style of lineal art and regarded as 
Wm. E. Marshall's masterpieces. 





A Bare Chance. 

The Meriden Britannia Company, having 
removed to Union Square and 14th Street, 
there will be sold at auction at the old store, 
No. 550 Broadway, a large assortment of Silver- 
Plated Ware of every description. The sale 
commences to-day and will continue until the 
entire stock is disposed of. The sale is per- 
emptory and without regard to prices, as the 
old store will then be closed. 





DornG rr DACENTLY.— Mrs. Macarthy: 
“ Faith an’ I don’t want the things at all at all, 
Biddy O’Brady, though it’s yourself with your 
plisint tongue I'd rather have than any one 
else to chate me.”—B. O’B.: “ That’s thrue for 
ye, Mrs. Macarthy, an’ sure I don’t know any 
one else in the wide world I'd be half so 
pleased to chate.” 





To Subscribers. 

Readers making inquiry of the publisher 
concerning advertisements are requested to 
give their names and post-office addresses. 
We have not space to reply through the col-. 
umns of the paper. We desire to be informed 
of any failure on the part of any advertiser 





to fulfil bis engagements. 





Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


At the next Rehearsal and Concert, Friday, 
January 18, at 3, and Saturday the 19th, at 8, the 
soloists will be Miss Mathilde Wilde, soprano, 
late of the Wagner German Opera, and Mr. F. 
Bergner, Violoncellist. The orchestral selec- 
tions are Brahms’s new Sympbony in C, 
Overture to Struensee, by Meyerbeer, and the 
Second Episode from Lenau’s Faust, by Liszt. 





A Prudent Investment for any one 
troubled with a slight Cold, Hoarseness, or 
Soré Throat, is a bottle of Dr. Jayne’s Expec- 
torant, as it may save you from much suffer- 
ing and no little danger. It is an old estab- 





lished curative, whose remedial qualities 
have been tested by thousands. 
Quiet GENTLEFOLK.—“Some little time 


ago,” relates *“ Aristarchus,” in “The White- 
hall Review,” “I was instrumental in getting 
a cook for a newly-married friend. I do not 
often see my friend, and last week, upon 
meeting a sister of the cook, I asked her hew 
her relative liked ber place. ‘ Oh, very well, 
sir! The master and mistress are quite gentle- 
folk ; they don’t know anything!” 





Saratoga Springs in Winter. 

Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute has Turk- 
ish, Russian, Hydropathic and Electro-ther- 
ma! baths, equalizer, and many other facilities 
for treating nervous, lung, female and otber 
diseases. Send for a circular. 





Why Suffer 
With your feet when you can have comfort 
by wearing boots or shoes made on the Mc- 
Comber Patent Last? F. Edwards, 166 & 168 
Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, makes to order and 
keeps ready made these goods in great variety. 





A FRENCH gentleman who had taken lodg- 
ingsin an English provincial town, after his 
first dinner walked down to bis landiady and 
said to her, “ Ah, madam, I nnderstand now 
vy you are are a vidow.” Having delivered 
this withering sarcasm he retired to his own 
room, but during the remainder of his brief 
stay his thoughts were much with the defunct 
landlord, and he often exclaimed, “ Vat he 
must have suffered! Vat he must have 
suffered !”’ 





“The American House, Boston, has 
water-fonts in every chamber. and we be- 
lieve there is notadark room in the Hotel. 
That’s what travelers want this time of year 
—fresh air and plenty of running water ! 





Christian Union Offices. 

Home Office. 27 Park Place, New York; 
Boston Office, Crocker & Stickney, 333 Wash- 
ington St.; Chicago Office, Weston Hulbert, 
168 Clark 8t. 








MARRIED. 
GANNETT—BUTTEKWORTH.— Un the 2!st of Dec. 
Rev. George Gannett, Principal of Gannett Lnati- 
tute, Boston, was married tu Miss Georgie A. But- 
terworth, of Warren, Mass. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


ar Fie ay for Public Schools, Acade- 

rding Schools; Professors, Tutors, 

= a Governeeses: gives intormation to Parents of 
£006 schov 


. oo zoing abroad or to the country prompet- 
y suit 
Ant, to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
‘eachers’ Agency, 2 Union Square (Broad- 
way side), New Yor! 





~NEW PUBLICATIONS. — 
OLD TESTAMENT 
WALL MAP 


PALESTINE |¢ 


*. ecially <a peste illustrate the INTER- 
10NAL 8 A YSCHOOL LESSONS from 
} Lan .to J ih : A 1874. Compiled from the best 
aw h Aes. Showing every place in Palestine 
mentioned in she 6 Oid Testament, the location of 
which isknown. With an alphabetical reference 
list and a new — impr. ved method of reference 
by which any place can be readily found. Size, 
30x44 inches. nted on cloth; handsumely col- 
ored, Price, inciuding postage, $1. 50; mounted on 
rullers, complete, $2.0. Address orders to 


The Advocate Publishing House, 


Or te LOGAN D. DAMERON, Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WEITZMAN’S 


MANUAL OF 


MUSICAL THEORY 


Of all the works on the subject this is at once 
the must exhaustive in treatment ana popular in 
style. It should be in the hands of every student. 
Price $2.50. Copies mailed on receipt of priee. 
WM. A. POND & CO., 547 B’dway. 

BRANCH, 39 Union Square, N. Y. 


Hall’s Journal ¢ of Health 


Aims to show b be avoided hte 
out medicine. It ‘s the olaest Rod best of all 

be beak publications. 
1.50 5 year. or had for eight months. 














G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


No. 182 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Have recently published for 
“THE SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE,” 


CREED AND DEED, 


A Series of Discourses, 
By FELIX ADLER, Ph. D. 
8vo., cloth, extra, $1.50. 

“A book that isa stimulustothinking ... no 
one can read it without gaining information, and 
being deeply impressed by its moral and intellect- 
ua! elevation.”—Jewish Reformer. 

“The book is very readable. The style is good, 
the statements are clear, the sentiment ts refined, 
and the moral aim, so far as conduct and charac- 
ter are concerned, is pure and lofty.”—N.¥. Times. 
“ A Icgical, beautiful and valuable work . . 
the fruit of a courageous, earnest, cultured, 
thoroughly masculine, and yet sympathetic and 
poetic mind.”—Evening Telegram. 

For sale by all dealers, and sent prepaid on receipt 
of price by the publishers. 


Just Published, 
THE 


SUNSHINE OF SONG 


A bright and sunny collection of New Songs, 
Ballads and Songs with Choruses, and with Piano 
or Reed Organ acc mpaniment. A book quite 
American tn character, with our own popularec m- 
posers, and the class ct songs that are the greatest 





favorites. 
Uniterm in style, binding and price with the 
“World of Son "E a of Engiish Song,” and 


others of the ” series, and. conte in 
oards, 2.50; Cloth. yittt Fice Gilt, $4.00. 





THE 


CLUSTER OF GEMS 
; e 
This is a valuable collection of pieces of a some- 
what advanced character as to difficuity, and is 
suited tu the tastes of advanced players. There 
are 239 pages Sheet Music rize. end the pleces, 
which average about 5 pages each, are by Leybach, 
Spindler, Von Bulow. Lichver, Kubinstein, Ascher, 
Oesten, and other celebrities. Uniteurm in style, 
price and binding with the “ Sunshine’ descri 
above, and with the 27 uther books of the famous 
* Library ” series. 

In Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Fine Gilt, $4.00. 
For Sale at all the principal music stores. Will 
also be mailed, pust free, to any address. for the 
retail! price. Change may be sent in postage 
stamps. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co.. 


8&3 Broadway, 922 Chestnut 8St., 
New York. Phiia. 


ART OF SINCINC. 
By F. STEBER. 

A treatise of every branch of the vocal art. This 
work bas been fur sume years the standari text- 
bock and authority in Eur: pe io all matters relat- 
ing to the bygiene and formation of the votes, and 
musical executivn: its oe f with the best 
teachers 1s extending aaily, and every vocalist 
should possess a copy. Price in cloth, $1.50. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, 
sat | 39 Union Square, N. Mex) ia) 


BRAINARD'S MUSICAL WORLD 


FOR JANUARY, 1878. 
$1.50 per annum. 15 cents per number. 
Each number contains 3 pages of choice new 
music and reading matter. The January pumber 
begins the fifteenth yearly volume and contains: 
COLLEEN AVARRA.—An exquisite new song 
and chorus by Max Vernor. Sells for 3 cents. 
SWEET DREAMER.—Beautiful song by 
Arthur 8, Sultivan. A per ect gem. Selle for 
cents. 
FLY AWAY GALOP.—By Charles Kiukel. 
Masy and pleasing. Sells for 3 cents. 
PHANTOM FOOTSTEPS.—Heonry C. Work’s 
charming melody easily arranged for piano. 
Sells for 20 cents. 
SONG OF THE ANGELS.—By Gustave Lange. 

An elegant piany piece. Sells for 50 cts. 

But all this choice music is included io the MUSI- 
AL WORLD for JANUARY which sells for only 
5 cts. Bold by most news cea ers, or mailed op 
receip’ of price by the publishers. 

For Fifty Cents we we will send the MUSICAL 
WORLD four montas ON TRIAL, +r for .£0 it will 
be sept one year post-paid t gether with our pre- 
— book of 216 pages, MUSICAL HINTS by KARL 





_“O 


ew We desire an active agent in every wwn to 
whom we offer liberai term a 
The trade supplied by the American News Co., 
a York or Western News Co., (bicago 
Catalogues of sheet music and music books 
cans free. 


S. Brainard’s Sons. Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 


HE SEVEN WORDS FROM THE 
CROSS. By We. H. ADAMS. vase of the 

y Cburch, Charleston, 5. mo. $i. 
Meditations on the Last Sayings of Christ; ; abuund- 
ing 10 “ beautiful fancies, sweet sentiments and 


MYoston | D. LOTHROP & CO., Pubs. 


BOOKS. \20s 


ree 
by p on application. 
REDUCED. 
CASSELL, Parr. <7 GALPIN, 
oadway. New York. 











TA MILLAN & CO.’S 
om Catalogue of a in all depart- 
ments ot Literature sent tree by mail for six 


eli 22 BOND ®T.. New York. 
PRE wd ‘Crown Editions.” $1.00 per volume. 


MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 5 vols. Cloth, extra 
6 vols. png — gilt. 





gilt. HU yu Bnet Asp. — 
BBON'S ME. 6 Vols. ot 
CLAXTON KEMSEN & HAF FECFING i Phila. 


OME GUEST. best tamtiy paper. On trial 

three munths, with chromvus of Stony Powt 

and world renowned Palisades, Hudson River, for 
only 40 cents. J. LATHAM & Co., Boston, Mass. 


SAINT CECILIA. | 


A collection of Anthems, Motettes, Chorals. 
Hymns, Solos, &., from the works of the vest an- 
crept apa mvuoern een oe for Church Hervice, 
Choral Societies, etc.. con > 

DR. LEOPOL b’DAMROSCH. 

.U 
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Alomouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








RETROSPECT.* 

“For the time past of our life may suffice us to have 
wrought the will of the Gentiles, when we walked in lascivi- 
ousness, lusts, excess of wine, revelings, banquetings and 
abominable idolatries; wherein they think it strange that ye 
run not with them to the same excess of riot, speaking evil 
of you: who shall give account to him that is ready to judge 
the quick and the dead.’"—1 PEt. iv.,3-5. 

HIS is a retrospect. It is an appeal to men to look 

back and estimate their career. It is true that it 
was more immediately directed to the attention of those 
that had been living in a course of wickedness. It was 
an appeal to them, whether they had not lived long 
enough in that course, and whether, from weighty con- 
siderations, addressing themselves to prudence, to rea- 
son and to moral sense, the time had not come for them 
to break off from it. In some sense it was an account- 
ing, as a merchant accounts with himself upon the 
busivess of the year, or as men account with themselves 
in regard to enterprises which they have undertaken, 
looking back, now and then, and seeing whether it is 
worth their while to goon. This men do in regard to 
things that are lawful. It is wisein regard to right 
things for a man to take account of himself from time 
to time, and see how much he is indulging in things 
that are to be disallowed; for it often comes to pass 
that, with abundance of occupation, and with absorp- 
tion in one way and another, men follow on in the 
courses that they are pursuing without marking the 
effeets on them of certain habits, certain feelings and 
certain hnes of conduct. Others may discern these 
effects, but they do not. Especially is it so with re- 
spect to things which are mischievous by their aggrega- 
tion rather than by their magnitude. Things that come 
little by little, things that are incidental or collateral, 
frequently, in the long run, have a most important in- 
fluence, though at the moment or in the hour when 
they transpire they are comparatively feeble, unwatched 
and unknown. 

When the clock, performing day by day its duty, has 
ticked off six days, and the seventh day comes, it still 
measures the remaining time that is in ils machinery. 
Each of the ticks with which it continues to resound is 
almost nothing; and yet one hour elapses, and another, 
and another, and another, and another, until, by and 
by, the last hour is reached, and the last half hour, and 
the last quarter of an hour, and the last minute, and 
the pendulum swings irresolutely, and ticks on one side, 
and ceases; and the clock has rundown. It did not 
need that one should throw a cannon ball at the clock, 
to destroy its timekeeping power; it did not need that a 
club should strike it on its face: it ran down, tick after 
tick, by second-strokes. 

Now, a man’s life is going out in the same way; and 
men need to wind themselves up. In every element of 
life where it 1s necessary that there should be cogent 
motive and endeavor, and where will-power is required, 
men give way to thousands of abating influences, and 
weakness and imperception come in; and men need to 
be brought to a pause, and to deliberate. And here is 
one of the moral advantages which come to men from 
great shocks. They brisg them to a stop, and to a sur- 
vey of themselves. Here is one of the advantages, also, 
of stated periods in men’s lives. Days are made memo- 
rable in the history of the cburch, or in religious ob- 
servances; men’s birthdays are great days for contem- 
pletion; anniversary days, Christmas days, New Years’ 
days, days that are commemorated in men’s histories, 
are important, as marking certain interesting and noted 
facts and occurrences. 

In the New Year’s day there is this pertinence, that it 
marks off great periods of time. One great orb has re- 
volved; one year has passed away backward out of our 
grasp; and it is an eminently wise thing that we should 
make it a subject of review. I am sure I carry with 
me the good judgment of every man who hears me 
when I say that there is not a person here who cannot 
with great advantage to himself look back over the 
year, and say of one thing and another, of many things, 
“The time past may suffice me in which to have 
wrought, or not to have wrought, such and such things.” 

Now I do not ask you to listen to an elaborate discus- 
sion to-night; I propound no argument; I enter into no 
attempt at instruction in the large sense of that term; 
but in the most familiar way I invite you to look back 
of that, and propound to yourself, in regard to a series 
of particulars which I will mention, the question, 
‘* Have I not pursued, or neglected, long enough, such 
and such things?” 

In the first place, Iask those who have come out of 
mere youth and enterea upon young manhood, and who 
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have passed the year without any definite aim in life, 
without having set before themscives a profession to be 
followed, a calling to be engaged in, a vocation to be 
adopted; or who, being nominally in great lines of in- 
dustry, have no special end ia view, no ambition, no 
high mark of character, nothing in particular that they 
mean to attain—I ask all such persons, Is it worth your 
while to go any further without some great and con- 
trolling aim in life? 

What would be thought of a vessel that should leave 
our port quite ignorant of where it would go, drifting 
with tbe turrent, driven by the wind, making uo voy- 
age, swept around as chance might dictate, with a 
valuable cargo, with capacity for great commercial 
profit, but lying in the sea without a direction, and 
taking what came to it? Pitiful it would be to see a 
ship in such a condition; and is it not more pitiful to 
see a man in such a state?—a map, built up of such 
powers; a man, with the capacity to make such attain- 
ments; a man, with so much that needs assiduous cult- 
ure; &@ man, with an understanding so much of which 
needs to be scoured bright and filled full of energy; 
with a mora] sense so much of which needs to be in- 
structed and rendered sensitive, with so many evils to 
be watched against and overcome, with so much to be 
done in balancing the disposition, opposing one faculty 
to another in mutual helpfulness during the first few 
years of one’s life, and with so much in the building up 
of manbood on which his whole after life largely de- 
pends. A man’s character is forming from the very 
beginning, as is usually, though not always, his reputa- 
tion; his character being what he is and his reputation 
being what men think he is, in life. 

And now, are there not many yonng men, innocent, 
good-natured, kind, without a taint of vice or the sus- 
picion of erme, who are simply swimming on through 
pleasant days, bent on nothing, and moved to no com- 
prehensive plan of life? ‘*‘ No great offense is this,” it 
may be said ; ‘‘ it is nothing but a good-natured waste.” 
But what is the good-natured waste of a man that is 
bound to immortality ? What is the waste of a man’s 
life’-here ? What is the squandering, the neglect or the 
inaction of a man’s powers? What is it that a man 
neglects in this life to prepare himself for the other life? 
Can there be any greater squandering or neglecting than 
this ? 

Are there not, within the hearing of my voice, many 
who, if they were to look back upon their past life, 
would say, ‘‘ I have had no sin. I have been irresolute ; 
I have been drifting ; my home has been pleasant, I 
have had no special need, I have not been driven to 
work, I have bad no particular motive for ambition, I 
have been surrounded by fmends, life has beem very 
sweet to me, I have been happy, and I have done noth- 
ing”? And you are nothing. You areacipber. You 
are clothed with great power; but there are no effects 
flowing from that power. You are not living disgrace- 
fully, according to the public sentiment ; you are not 
violating the civil law : but when you consider yourself 
as the recipient of such responsibilities from the hand 
of your creator, when you consider what you owe to 
the community in which you dwell, what you, in com- 
mon with every other man, owe to human society, and 
what you owe to yourself, as well as what you owe to 
God, though there were not one single spot or stain on 
your escutcheon, to live for a year aimless, and without 
an ambition—is not that bad ‘enough ? Is not the time 
fast enough ? Must you still go on irresolute, careless, 
through another year, with no more result than the 
ripple on the surface of a tumbler of water? And is 
not this a gord time in which to pause, and look back, 
and say, ‘‘I have played the fool long enough : here- 
after I will have an aim and an ambition, and a high 
aim, and a high ambition ”? 

Then there are those who have been put upon a 
course of life by their choice, or by the direction of 
their parents or guardians, or by some necessity. They 
have a regular business; but their heart is not in it. 
They are not giving their life and their strength to their 
occupation. They are living for, they cannot say 
exactly what sort of enjoyment. They are not bestow- 
ing themselves upon that which is their daily duty. I 
have a very grave fault to find with those who are called 
to make a livelihood in the various ways of life, because 
they do not concenter themselves upon that which has 
become their business, and make it the occasion of edu- 
cating their minds and strengthening their characters. 
To be working all day because you must, with your 
thoughts on the hour of carnival at night ; to be work- 
ing through the weary weeks with the reflection, ‘‘I 
shall have a vacation day for sporting by and by ; to be 
all the time a beast of burden, wishing you had not your 
work to do, and seeking to fiud a way in which you 
may get rid of it—is that a worthy career for a man * 

I thisk there is scarcely a vocation in which a man 
cannot fiod himself spurred to an education. If a man 
deals in any material or substance it behooves him to 
know about it. There are within the reach of the 
poorest and most unlettered abundant sources of: in- 
formation. A man may stady science over the anvil. 





He may know the nature of metals. He may under- 
stand the processes through which they go. He may 
instruct himself in the multitude of curious facts which 
belong to his calling. 

Is aman a mercbant’s clerk ? There are ten thousand 
channels in which his thoughts ought to travel. The 
fabrics that he handles—where were they made? and 
how ? What is their history ? What relation do they 
sustain to the progress of men’s industries and ingenui- 
ties ? What is the history of the nations from which 
they sprang ? These are questions that they might ask, 
and the answers to which they might search out, with 
profit ; but how little do they know! I ask a young 
man behind the counter, ‘‘ Why is this called so?” He 
does not know. That was the pame by which it was 
billed to bim, and that is what he calls it. ‘‘ Where 
was this made »” Well, he never thought to ask where 
it was made. All he knows is, that it is in the store, 
avd that he has got to sell it. Talking with him about 
colors, I ask, ‘‘ What is aniline coloring? What is 
dyeing in the wool as distinguished from any other way 
of coloring »” ‘‘ Well, the proprietor may know ; but 
I never thought to inquire about such matters.” It 
never occurred te him that he might gain much valuable 
information by investigating subjects connected with 
his business, 

A man is selling oil. ‘‘ What is the difference between 
sperm oi], whale oil, flax-seed oil, and rock oil?” He 
cannot tell. They smell differently, and that is all he 
knows about them. Thank fortune for so much ! 

But there is a bistory to these things; a natural history. 
They have a relation to the globe, to the elements, to 
periods of time, to discoveries, to various uses. 

I sometimes ask a driver who has gone almost every 
day for years past conspicuous buildings, ‘‘ Will you 
tell me what that building is?” ‘*I cannot,” he says ; 
‘*I do not know what building it is.” ‘* Did you ever 
ask anybody *”’ “No.” ‘Did you ever see it »” 
‘* Yes, I have seen it.” ‘* Did you ever feel any curios- 
ity to know what it was?” *‘No.” He has been so 
busy looking after passengers and taking the pay that 
he has never thought or bad the curiosity to ask about 
such a thing as tbat! Old fashioned drivers in New 
England knew every fence post, every stone in every 
fence, every house, every man, and bis father, and his 
grandfather, and how they married, and how much 
they were worth, and all about them; and no man 
could ride with him that he did not squeeze him like a 
sponge, and get out of him everything that was in him. 
It is called curiosity ; but blessed be curiosity. I like 
it when it is the result of huoger—thought-hunger and 
mind-huoger. I do not think less of a man because he 
is retailer’s clerk, and is engaged in petty transactions ; 
but I think a great deal less of a man who is in business 
if he merely knows just what he is obliged to do to 
enable him to attend to his routine duties, and has not 
the slightest curiosity beyond that, and does not take 
the trouble to make inquiries concerning things around 
about him, nor instruct himself in relation to them. | 
do not think well of a man who, being in business, bas 
no knowledge of anything else but making money, avd 
is not ambitious to inform himself about anything else, 
either as related to the past or the future, but dawdles 
on in his work day by day and makes nothing of 
himself. 

Am I personal? Has anybody said, ‘* That is pretty 
nearly me”? Then I say, has not the past been suffi- 
cient for this aimless career, this levity, this inapt and 
foolish way of spending your time? And since it is 
your duty to pursue a vocation, is it not your duty to 
do with your might what your hands find todo? Are 
you not bound to give zeal and intensity to your occu- 
pation as you have not done in days gone by? I donot 
charge you with stealing, or with having a crooked 
thought; but a man who for a whole year has been 
engaged in a legitimate business, and has learned noth- 
ing, and has been merely a routinist, I blame; for he is 
derelict, he has acted dishonorably, and he ought to 
think so himself. And now, at the close of the year, 
is it pot a thing worthy of your consideration? Look 
back upon the months and days that are gone (for only 
hours are left to us now), and tell me, is it not worth 
your while to put yourself on a very solemn, earnest 
and searching review, and ask yourseif the question, 
‘* Is not the time past sufficient ? Does it not suffice me 
to have lived this irresolute and imperfect life sv long?” 

Then, allow me to ask another class to look back 
upon their lives. There are men whose idea of life 
seems to consist of enjoyment. They are what might 
be called, without being technically so, sporting men. 
They live for sport. They desire fun above all other 
things. They measure the value of things by tbe 
amount of pleasure that they have in the.., or that 
they afford. It is the boat club, it is the yachting ex- 
pedition, it ig the shooting, it is the fishing, it is the 
race, it is the game of ball, it is the dance, it 1s the com- 
panionsbip, it is the resort, that bas charms for them, 
and that they look forward to. They are not looking 
at duty, at culture or at useful and educating employ- 


ment. Their mind is full and glowing with good fel- - 
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lowship. And a great many of them are very excellent, 
very generous, very good-natured fellows. They are 
witty, they are humorous, frequently; aod they make 
the hours go pleasantly by. I put great value on wit 
and humor. They lubricate life. They are the natural 
antitheses of harassing care and corroding anxiety. 
And I put great store by good-nature. It stands very 
high among the graces. It isa species of benevolence. 
It is well worth any man’s consideration and culture. 
And I give these children of pleasure the credit of hav- 
ing a great many worthy traits; and because they have 
these traits I am all the more anxious that they should 
not twaste themselves merely for enjoyments—for the 
cup, for the table, for the field, for the seaboard, for the 
various pleasures with which they are seeking to solace 
themselves from day to day. When {pleasure is un- 
bending I do not object to it. When men toil and task 
themselves, not only is recreation a privilege but itis a 
duty. I grudge no man the pleasure of an evening. I 
would deny no man bis gaiety. Neither have I any 
such crusty morals as lead me to think that a man 
effervescing with social enjoyment is necessarily frivo- 
lous or weak. If recreation and pleasure fill the inter- 
spaces of business, if they are a kind of cushion be- 
tween the hard bones of the back, then I bold that they 
are perfectly moral and normal; but when a man has 
the least possible amount of business and the greatest 
possible amount of pleasure, and the mere titillation of 
the senses is the object for which he lives, that is dis- 
graceful. A man ought to be something more than a 
silkworm, that eats, and eats and eats, and that when 
he has done eating rolls himself up, and winds the silk 
around about himself, his whole function in life being 
simply that of eating, eating. A man ought to be 
ashamed who eats, and drinks, and laughs, and enjoys 
life as best he can, and then does not even wind a silk 
cocoon about himself, or leave a single thread to any- 
body that comes after him. He is more aimless than 
the worm. 

Are there not some here who, in various degrees, have 
measured everything that happened by the amount of 
sport that it was going to bring them? Are there not 
those in my presence who have frequented the saloon, 
practiced games, sought out gay company, and estimated 
everything according to the stimulation that it had 
for the nerve of pleasure? I do not charge you 
with crime, I do not charge you with vices even; 
but I do charge you with an ignoble habit of wast- 
ing yourselves. And have you not squandered years 
enough. Some of you are twenty-one years old, and 
it is time that you gave up childish things, and be- 
came men. You are twenty-five years of age, did you 
say? Why, that is a quarter of a century, Twenty- 
seven, thirty years old, are you? The average life of a 
generation is but thirty-three years. You are thety to 
thirty-five years of age; and if you are going to do any- 
thing is it not time for you to begin? Is it not time for 
you to have something better in this life than the fiddle 
and the dance, sometbing better than the billiard cue or 
the oar, something better than bit and bridle, some- 
thing better than the casting line, something better than 
mere worm-pleasure? A moderate amount of such 
things may be innocuous, but to fill yourself full of 
these, and only these, is not innocuous. AndI appeal 
to your reason, I appeal to every single ambition in 
you, whether tbe time past has not sufficed. Is there 
not some man bere to-night who can say, ‘* Yes, minis- 
ter, you are talking true and right; I am one of those 
about whom you are speaking; and I vow that I will 
stop and turn over a new leaf”? Very well, see that 
there is not the same writing on the other side. 

Then, passing by these that are fruitless, useless 
wasters of themselves, let us look at some causes that 
are of a deeper color. 

Are there not in my beariog some that have come 
into the incipient states of perversion? Are there not 
some who are conscious of having given way to things 
that are contrary to good morals in oue, or another, or 
another direction?—a:d it is so early! Are there not 
those who have begun the career of drinking?—and you 
are young. You are not worn out. Your system does 
not need any auxiliary forces. It is not as medicine nor 
as diet that you indulye in the int xicating beverage. 
It is not because you love it. It is rather the result of 
yielding to the force of social example. It is because 
you happen to bave had your life he among others who 
constantly solicited you to drink. And, having felt the 
stimulus of form and custom and babit, are you not, 
many of you, finding that the disposition to refresh 
yourselves day by day is getting a strupger and stronger 
hold apon you? It is not probable that as yet there is 
any considerable effect wrought upon your judgment, 
or upon your stability; but you have entered upon a 
course where thousands and millions of men just as 
good and just as resolute as you are, who thought that 
no harm could come to them, as you think that no harm 
can come to you, have gone on from step to step and 
have’ beea utterly wrecked. 

Now, I do not wish to be extravagant; I do not say 
that every young man who learns to drink wine, or who 





indulges in something stronger than wine, will of neces- 
sity become a drunkard—he will not become one of 
necessity. Some temperaments can bear a great deal 
without detriment. Some men have temperamants such 
that apparently they are not much affected by intoxi- 
cating drinks. There are men who live to be seventy 
or eighty years old though they are in daily indulgence 
in these things; and there is no use of perverting facts 
by denying it. But while there are such men, it is just 
as certain that there are multitudes of other men (and 
you cannot tell them by the way they look beforehand) 
who will be poisoned by intoxicating drinks, and who 
will slide along, little by little, until the first thing they 
know they will need these stimulants; that is to say, 
they will feel bad without them; and when a man begins 
to feel bad without his daily dram he is in a very dan- 
gerous way; he has already taken a great many steps 
toward the drunkard’s full-blown career. 

Are there not some men here who have been drinking 
or sipping for custom’s sake, or for one or more of 
various other reasons? Now, I hold that no yourg 
map, no man in health, in our climate and with 
our social habits, needs stimulating drinks, spirituous 
liquors, or is any better off for having them; and every 
man is more or less in danger from the use of them. 
And is it worth your while to enter upon that career 
which is covered from end to end with wreck and ruin? 
It does not make you stronger, and it does not really 
make you happier; and is not the time fast enough so 
far as any such indulgence is concerned? Are there not 
some young men who are listening to me to-night who 
will say, ‘*‘ Well, I will go as far as this: I will swear 
off; I will not drink another drop for the whole year to 
come”? God bless you! Stick to that vow. It may 
not make you a Christian; but every letter adds just so 
much when you are spelling a word. The letter C does 
not mean Christian, nor does h mean Christian, nor 
does Ch, nor does Chr, nor does Chri. You cannot 
spell Christian except by putting one of the letters com- 
posing the word after another, another after that, and 
so on. And this step may not be a conversion or a 
reformation in many things; but you will not come to 
conversion or reformation except by ts king every one 
of the steps that lead to it; and each step is good for 
just what it is; and it is good for this, probably, that it 
will be a help to the taking of other steps; because 
where a man has moral strength to do one right thing, 
or to break off one wrong thing, he is a great deal bet- 
ter able to do the next right thing or to break off the 
next wrong thing. 

Then there are many who are sliding into the way of 
gambling—that devil’s den of avarice. That which in 
its later forms is gambling is in its earlier forms an in- 
flammation of hope. It is the expectation of gain ex 
cited by avarice. More or less it is allowed to enter 
into the current of business Jife. Indeed, the line that 
separates between gambling and speculation is very dif- 
ficult to point out. We know that they run very near 
together, and that they are constantly getting over into 
each other’s territory. There are many things in current 
business that are really gambling, along with many 
things that are not; and there are a multitude of ques 
tions that arise as to whether such and such things 
are right or wrong in commercial transactions ; but 
leaving all those nice casuistries by which men befog 
themselves, so that they may not be under the condem- 
nation of their own consciences, I pass on to say that 
as soon as a man begins to play cards for money, and 
feeis that the stake is a matter of considerable interest 
in the game; as soon as he begins to have a thought 
about earvipg a little, and more and more, by playing 
games of chance, and slides into places where there is 
gambling going on, and comes under the influence of 
those who resort thither, he is stained. He may not be 
mortally wounded; but few things are harder to cure 
when they have once taken hold of a man than the dis- 
position to gamble. 

I do not raise the question as to the wisdom of games 
of chance; I am disposed to be very liberal in my 
views on that subject; 1am not inclived to condemn a 
man because he plays an innocent game of whist, in 
respectab.e company, without making it a means of 
gambling; I do not say that a man must not play bill 
iards, or roll ten-pins, or pluy chess, or indulge in 
pleasures like these, provided he muiotains his integrity, 
and does not use any of them for gambling purp ses ; 
but the moment a man undertakes to make money on 
chances, he is in a dangerous way. It is bad enough to 
do it by skill, by borse-racing, by pigeon-shooting, by 
things that imply practice and dexterity; but the desire 
to make money by pure chance is peraicious. It is de- 
moralizing toa man. It introduces into his ecooomy a 
feverish element tbat will tend to vitiate his normal 
busivess, and it will be apt to bring bim under tempta- 
tioos wbich ve Caupnot resist, a d wt wiil be likely to 
become a chronic disease incurable by mural remedies. 

Now, young man, if y.u have begun these things, and 
got some way along in them, would it hurt you to leave 
them off ?. And if you say, ‘‘1 could. leave them off if 
I wished to,” in order that you may show that you can, 





try it for a year, Take a pledge, with yourself, thet 
you will leave off drinking, and that you will leave off 
all forms of gambling, for a year. ‘They are very in- 
sidious and dangerous things te bave about you. 

And is this an unreasonable request for the last hours 
of the departing year? Has not the time been sufficient 
in which you have practiced these things? and is it not 
a good time, at the heel of one year and at the brow 
of another, to say, ‘‘ These thiogs are follies, if they are 
not crimes, and I wash my hands of them”? Do not 
you think you would feel better at the end of the year 
if you could say, ‘‘ During the whole year I have car- 
ried myself like a man, and thrown off these childish or 
pernicious things”? 

Well, there are some careers that must be traced even 
further along than the way of dissipation, There are 
persons who live a hidden life continually. That a man 
may be thrown down by a masterly temptation; that 
the conflagration of an hour may sweep one as a fire 
sweeps a city, we all know; and @ man may rise up out 
of it comparatively safe and unharmed; that is, he may 
escape from it without being corrupted in the fiber 
baving, as it were, passed through the fire to Moloch; 
but there are things that are more corrupting, and that 
are not so easily escaped from. The most dangerous 
things are secret dissipating tendencies, hidden illicit 
pleasures, that go against one’s judgment, and against 
the virtuous babits in which one has been brought up. 
When young men enter upon courses that they would 
not have their motber or their sister know for all the 
world; when they get together and talk about and do 
things which for the life of them they would pot have 
known in woman’s society, they may be sure that they 
have eptered upon the great road to the devil. I do not 
say that you will not turn back; I do not say that you 
will not find out your mistake and reform; but I say 
that hundreds and thousands that have begun to go 
wrong, as you have, that have entered, as you have, 
that way which seems pleasant and safe, but the end of 
which is death, have found death. And remember that 
a single wrong done under stress of temptation is not 
half so dangerous, though it be a vice or a crime, as a 
small wicked thing that goes against your conscience, 
and that you indulge in secretly and steadily, Such 
are the things that eat the manhood out of men. 

Very few men can mark their progress in evil after 
they have commenced the downward course. Multi- 
tudes of men are far gone who are accustomed to think 
of themselves as being only slightly injured. And I say 
lo every young man, and to those who are not young, 
Look back upon the past year, and see how it is 
streaked witb slimy lines where you have crawled like 
worms, instead of walking erect like men. To all such 
as are conscious that they have some secret vice, some 
self-indulgence that wars against the soul, I say, O my 
friend, will you carry that vice right on from year to 
year? Now, standing over the abyss that lies between 
the two years, will you not seize it, and cast it down, 
and let it sink forever? Is not the time past sufficient» 

Then, passing from the realm of passion and wicked 
indulgence, Jet me ask everyone here who is regarded, 
and who regards himself, as moral and upright, Is there 
nothing in your business that, on the whole, bad bet'er 
be changed? Are there no crooked places in it? Are 
there no immoralities in it? I speak to your conscious- 
ness. I am§not thiaking of anybody in particular, there 
is nobody that happens to be in my mind to night to 
whom these inquiries are specially applicable; but 
would you be willing that an expert should see the books 
of your business? Would you be willing that the ques- 
tion of your veracity and uprightness through the year 
should be subjected toa strict test and a full disclusure’ 
Are the aims and the methods of your business such as 
you can justify in the court of your conscience, or in 
the court of the gentleman? Or, do you say to yourself, 
‘* Well, when we sare among Romans we must do as 
Romans du”? Do you, then, think that when you are 
among ferpents you had better do as serpents do; or 
that when you are among toads and frogs you had better 
do as toads and frogs do; or that when you are among 
herds of animals you had better do as animals do? If 
you do, you are worse than Nebuchadnezzar; for he 
browsed or grass because he could not help himself; 
but you choose the prone and beastly life. 

Now, there are many men who have a semi-conscious- 
ness that their business will not quadrate with the prin- 
ciple of the Gospel. There are multitudes of men who 
know that there are crooked elements in their business 
—elements which, according to the higher standard of 
gentlemanliness and moral integrity, are wrong; and 
was there ever a better time for getting them out than 
now’ Sometimes a wrong in men’s business is so 
woven with it that they say, ‘I would be glad to get 
rid of this, but it is a thread among other threads; aid 
if I were to take it out everybody would see the streak, 
and everything would be revealed.” A still more favor- 
ite excuse is this: *‘1 would rectify that wroog, but my 
partner does not think as I do and I cannot help my- 
self.” So men make their partners a scapegoat on 
which they put their own unwillingness to rectify thei 
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affairs. The resigyation of men to untoward partners 
is something amazing! And while you are looking back 
at the proits and losses of the year (and I suppose 
that every prudent business man does take at least a 
summary survey of bis affairs), is it not worth your 
while to take this moral survey? Is there anything in 
your dealings with your fellow-men that is wrong? If 
there is, are you ready to amend it? Are there not some 
here who ean say, ‘‘I have done wrong, and I will stop 
it: the time past is sufficient”? Now, that is speaking 
like a map. How many will try it? 

Then, are there not a great mary of you who will be 
caugbt in the net that I shall now throw? Are there 
not many of you who need to have a very serious con- 
sideration of the way in which y u are carrying your 
pride and your tempsr, your love of praise and your 
vanity? These are very sore points in men. They are 
exceedingly few wbo can endure to have a neighbor 
analyze them, and tell them what he thinks they are 
made up of, There are very few of those that know 
you who wou'd dare to doit for you. Now and then 
an enemy, roaring mad, blurts tbe truth about yourself 
out on you; and it is the best thing for you, though 
you disbelieve it. Men who have no enemies are left 
very much in tbe dark about their real cbaracters. 
Blessed be enemies! We can afford to forgive them. 
They tell us a great many wholesome things which we 
would not find out ourselves. They tell us a great 
many truths that nobody who loves us would tell us. 
They are our doctors. I am myself under great ubliga- 
tion to some few persons ! 

Did anyb dy ever tell you that you were envious, or 
that you were jeslous? 1 bave seen persons who bad all 
the features of jealousy and envy more or Jess plainly 
developed in them, and whose otherwise kindly disposi- 
tions were matred by these disfiguring traits all 
through their lives, but who never dreamed that they 
were subject to them, as no one had pointed out the 
fact to them. 

Are there not many of you who are under the in- 
fluence of a degree of vanity that you would scarcely be 
willing to estimate or to have anotber estimate for ycu? 
Does not your character pivot on it in some cases? In 
other cases does not your character pivot on pride? In 
still others dves not your character pivot on an inor- 
diuate love of money? Are there not mavy of you who 
have a most flagitivuus temper? Are there not some of 
you who are so obstinate that nobody can live with you? 
Are there not some of you that are so irritable that you 
are a torment wherever you go? Are not sume of you 
very censorious, bitter, cynical, fault-finding? Do not 
you know it? You have suspected it, have you not? 
Well, is it not time tbat it cawe to ap end? Is it not 
time that you should cast such villainous elements out 
from your charac.er? 

Are there not —_ of you who have feuds, quarrels, 
hatreds? Your soul is a crater; and every pow and 
tuen there boils and bubbl:s up from 1t infernal lava in 
these forms. Are you going forever to carry on a 
career which takes 1's cmef coluring from the maliga 
and deadly pass:ous? 

Let me go one step further than this, to personal 
indulgeuce. Tu start with the family (aud this comes, 
or ought to come, very near home to a great many of 
you), you are respectable, and you are muintaiui: g the 
household economy without offense; but on the whole, 
has your household life been that which you expected 
it would be, aud which you meaut that it should be? 
Io the first place, has your love for a busbaud and 
your love for your wife faded out? Do you live simply 
in juxtaposition aud not iu unioo, the chemistry of the 
heart biending you together? I should be sorry to 
think that any who ace bere to-night entered into 
matrimonial relations except witb a high, romautic 
ideal. The j y wat came to you with the first intima- 
tions and cuufessious of love; the strange aud wild 
elevation that, when you felt it, lifted you up above 
ume, things and vuigar realities; the new life which you 
experienced whea haud ia hand y.u began to ouilda 
nest, aud dwell together, organiziag a nouschold— 
nothing was tov brgat for that, aud notbing tuo good. 
But has it insensibly cooled? Has it died out? Have 
you come 1.0 see each other’s tuults, so that yuu 10 
fonger have any remantic attachment? Have you 
jearued tw taunt each other? Have you learned to 
throw up to each olber this, that und the otwer tault? 
Have you learved to quarrel, new and then, roundly? 
And whew you see young pcople going to the aliar do 
you say. ‘‘Au! you are in adream of glory nuw, but 
yon will come to it by aud by”? Do you say, “I do 
not believe there 1s auy such Uning as pe.tec. love and 
entire trust’’? 

Woe be to the house on whose altar the fire of love 
has gone out! Woe be to those who have no longer ube 
sweet pertume of burni.g iucense, but Ouly a stench 
from the remains of the victim heart that vas been 
consumed! 

When you do love one another, as many of you do, 
and whea you bave children growing up round about 
you, you bave bad thvugots of bigh tings that you 
would d» for those childrea, Have you dvue wuat you 
meaut 10 do for them? Are yuu doluy it? Are you 
g:ving them tbat nurture acd admouition in the Lord 
which you pruposed for them? Are you examples to 
them? Are you living belore them, at the table and in 
the housenold, in such a way that you are g.spels to 
them? Have you introduced into the whole of your 
ecoaumy in the family things that mean refiaement aud 
increase in knowledge? Father and motber, are you 
tryiog to fulfill the vow that, standing belore the priest, 
yuu made, not only that you would love and bonui une 
another, but that you would seek eacn othcr’s advauc.- 
meot? Are you, husband, sceking to advauce your 
wife in a knowledge of those thin s whicb shall evable 
her to keep pace with you? or, do you read while sbe 
dances’ D » you take iu what is going on through 





all the world, and sbe ouly what is going on in the 
kitchen? Are you and sbe growing wider and wider 
apart, seeking the things that interest you respectively, 
or are you growing together? These are questions that 
are practical, and that very likely you do not hear very 
often—I am afraid not near so often as you ought to for 
your own good. 

Then lvok a little further. Is your housebold better 
than the church? It ought to be. You ought to learn 
more of the nature of God in the love that is developed 
in the Christian housebold tban any minister in any ser- 
mon can tell yeu. You onght to learn more, ia your 
experieoce witb your childreo, of the self-denyiog and 
self-sacrificing love of Christ than can be explained by 
any doctrive of theology. You ought to bear one an- 
other’s burdens so as to have a better understanding of 
what is taught in Scripture tban can be taugbt ip any 
puipit or cburch. The road of life lies in tne family. 
The church is a most important institution of an arufi- 
cial kid; but the family is more important than any 
ebuich on earth; and if you do not learn in the family 
you will not learn anywhere else half so well as you 
might there. 

Is your house a gate of heaven? and does the spirit 
of God come down into it as into a temple, to illumine 
you, to strengthen you, to guard you and to exalt you? 
Could there be a better time for you to look all over 
yur household affairs? Perhaps you do pot even pray 
there, inwardly or outwardiy. It may be that the 
Word of God is a sealed book to you. Peradventure 
your house is radiant with carpets, while there are no 
pictures aod no books there, as food for curivsity. Your 
table may groan, not with engravings, but with beef 
that feeds the outward man, but noi the inward map. 
Is taste there? Is refiuemeot there? 

**Oh,” you say, ‘lama carpenter.” That makes no 
differecce. A man may be a carpenter, or a black- 
smith, or a bricklayer, or a saddler, and be a man, 
every ioch of him, it he makes a good use of bin self 
and of the family. There is no reason why a man of a 
manual calliag should not be refined inwardly. The 
noblest men,that toe world ever had came trom the 
bench—the shoemaker’s bench and the carpenter’s 
bench. Did it ever occur to you that the Saviour of 
mankind was a carpeuter, aod worked with his fatber 
at bis trade? The band that was pierced was a hand 
that held the saw, the plane and the adze. ‘The huuse- 
hold represents the heavenly spirit of love; and the 
mao wbo has a household ought to grow finer and finer, 
and more and more beautiful every day of his life. 

I beseech of you, then, at theclose of this year, each 
one at his own siandpoint aud in his own circumstances, 
to look into the households in which you live, and see 
if there is not sometving that should go out aud some- 
thing that should come in. The time past ought to 
suffice for all mischiets, fr all conteutions, for all do- 
mestic quarrels, for ail grudges, for al) dis-bliging ways, 
for all impudeut speeches, for all giving back and furth 
as good as you receive, for all wayward tempers, for all 
those envyiugs and jealousies which are nowhere else 
so bud as in the household. They vught to die. When 
the summer is Over, and the autumu with 11s cold days 
has come, the mosqu toes die, aud the ten th usand 
other insects that live ovly in the hot season perish. 
The wint r is here, and lei every une of thuse venom- 
ous insects of the housebold be destroyed, that the 
soul may begin a pew life. 

As | bave beeu specilying these things our time has 
nearly flown; ard i must not go beyund it; but let me 
ask in closing, whether, while you are on a career of 1n- 
spectiun, while you are attewptivg to recufy everything 
that is amiss, it is not a time tor you to louk, now, be- 
yond business, and beyond domesticity, into the great 
coming world. Is it nota tume for you to say, ‘Is 
there nothivg in my soul that ought to be changed? 1s 
my relatiou to the other life, is my relation to Gud, is 
my relavion to eternity, all arranged and settled?” You 
would uot Jet a stock of gouds go Usinsused; yvu would 
not Jet a valuable faciory go uninsured; you would not 
let a ship go uninsured to sea; and ought auy prudent 
man to send his soul drifting down the ways of time, 
Or acioss ils Ocean, uninsured? If you have lived with- 
out God, then you have lived without bope; you have 
lived, it not an irreligious yet an uaoreligivus jife; you 
are nul a peuitent mau, believicg in toe Lord Jesus 
Carist, aud trusting him for bis grace and for immur- 
tality. Have you wot pursued that course long enougb, 
and with peril envugn?’ Ought not the time past tu 
suffice tor lngraticude, for unlove, for disobedie.ce and 
tor Carciessuess? and Ought not the close of the year to 
see that accouat shut up, sevled, aud a new accuunt 
opeued, so that fur the days to come you sbail be a 
peniteut, believing und rejoicing child of whe Lora Jesus 
Christ? 

Aud sow, I pray you, do not Jet this appeal that you 
bave heard to-night pass away as a sad seulimentality. 
Do not be contented to have sat here aud heard it, and 
upproved it (tor | suppose I have carried the approval 
ot every single mau aud woman in the audience). Do 
sometuing. Rauly it, wheu you go home to-nigbt, 
every ope of you. Instead of discoursiug upun the 
Serwon in a mere Careless and fritteriug way, let every 
msn say, ** Tuere is something in it for me.” What is 
tout something? What is Une evil wnat you will leave 
olf, and send packiog duwn tbe way of ume witn the 
year that is yowg out? What inward thing? What 
outward thing? What resolution wul you jut like a 
suil to catch tue breeze of the New Year, and watt you 
further aloog tue way of life? Make sme use of this 
subject towight. If you dismiss 1 tbipkivg that you 
will cesume the CO.sideraliun Of 1t in Lhe murniug, by 
the moruiuy it will have faded out of your mind. [v- 
night, before you go to bed, d:termine that you will 
bring some point to a distinct setdlemeut—sometwing to 
ve leit uff, or sometning to be takeu on. Write it duwn. 
Pout will make it cieac and ucfinite. Prey over it, 
Appeal tu Gd to wituess your sincerity, Ask him tw 
help you. No matter how weak you are, G.d is one 
who will not break the bruised reed nor quepcn tue 
smoking wick uatil he bring forth judgment unto vic- 
tory. od will belp you if you will try tohelp yourself. 





Fact and Rumor. 


—Skating at last. Congratulations to those who have 
time to indulge. 

—Storm and wreck were the rule along the coast during 
last week's storm. 

—A cave, supposed to be a tramps’ resort, has been dis- 
covered at Waterbury, Conn. It is thirteen feet deep and 
is fitted up with a stove, chandelier, bunks and other 
household conveniences. 

—Under the new army regulations every Prussian sol- 
dier carries in his left trousers pocket the plaster, lint and 
bandage necessary for a first dressing of a wound, so that 
in an emergency each can help himeelf or a comrade. 

—Another man-of-war ashore. The ‘“ Kearsage” this 
time, the same that won fame by sinking the ‘“‘ Alabama” 
in fair fight. She selected a point near the Kittery Navy 
Yard, where she could be got off without serious damage. 

—The free-thinking and unspiritual police of Three 
Rivers, Canada, have arrested some persons who were 
curing diseases by means of three drops of holy water 
from Lourdes. They claimed to be specially commissioned 
by the Pope. 

—The “ Tribune”’ lately referred in a ‘‘ Personal” to Mr. 
P. T. Barnum as “ doing the work of ten men,”’ whereupon 
the veteran showman writes indignantly to the editor, de- 
manding a retraction, and protesting against thus summar- 
ily being ‘‘ laid on the shelf.” 

—The new Imperial Order of the Crown of India for 
ladies only has been established by Queen Victoria. The 
order has been conferred on all the British Princesses, 
eight Indian ladies with the rank of highnesses, and eigh- 
teen other ladies of distinction. 

—An order uniforming Custom House officials is in con- 
templation at Washington. Not a bad idea if the uniform 
is reasonably good looking and furnished at a low rate. 
Still, the native American mind does not take kindly to 
livery and there may be objection. 

—A natural result of the multiplication of colleges is 
found in the bankruptcy and suspension of the Wesleyan 
Female College of Cincinnati. People are slow to learn 
that educational institutions do not bear forcing very well 
unless permanent endowment funds are among their 
assets. 

—The museum of Yale College has received from the 
Rocky Mountains the nearly complete skeleton of a gigan- 
tic reptile. It is thirty feet long, and was found firmly 
embedded in rock. Prof. Marsh says that it was probably 
an aquatic animal, and of an order heretofore unknown to 
scientific men. 

—Mexican alarmists have invented a phrase which does 
them credit. ‘* Mexico” they say “is not to be pinned to 
the cuffs of the American nation.” There is talk also of a 
standing army of 150,000 men. Rumor has it that the 
United States will recognize the Diaz Government as soon 
as assurances are given of coiiperation in the suppression 
of border raids. 

—A Boston artist has worked some of the hair of the 
two cows of the Smith sisters of Glastonbury, Conn., 
which have been sold so often to emphasize the convictions 
of the sisters on woman’s rights, into representations of 
flowers (presumably cowslips) which have been framed and 
set up for the admiration of the advocates of woman suf- 
frage who visit the sisters. 

—About 38,000 Satsuma rebels were tried by the Japan- 
ese Government. Of these 36,000 were pardoned, and of 
the remainder only 20 were condemned to death. The 
rest were sentenced to terms of imprisonment. Associa- 
tion with Western nations has had, then, a mitigating in- 
fluence. A few years ago the whole 38,000 would have 
been decapitated on suspicion. 

—A memorial of King Philip, the Narragansett warrior, 
has been set up by the Rhode Island Historical Society at 
Mount Hope in that state. A large bowlder on the summit 
has been marked with his name and the date of his death, 
the 16th of August, 1676, in large letters, and in the valley 
below, where he fell, a granite block three feet high has 
been erected, marked with a suitable inscription. 

—‘ Notice to Visitors.—Blessings brighten as they take 
their flight,” ‘‘Exeunt Omnes,” ‘‘He who robs me of my 
time confers the charm of his personal presence at the ex- 
pense of science,” ‘‘ Freedom from interruption confers a 
peace of mind that religion cannot give,” “‘ Brevity is the 
soul of wit in visiting,” ‘‘The simple fact of a door has a 
certain suggestiveness;” these are a few of the inscrip- 
tions said to adorn the walls of a busy Washington official. 

—A British gunboat has summarily dispersed a company 
of Baltimoreans who have been shipping guano from Mo- 
rant Keys, a dependency of Jamaica. It is alleged that 
the company was duly warned by the United States Con- 
sul and the local authorities, but persisted in its operations, 
whereupon forcible measures were undoubtedly in order. 
It may be that there are two sides to the story, and that 
our National Bird will have an opportunity to scream when 
the facts are known. 

—When it was found that employers were buying up 
silver at 90 cents, and paying off their hands with it, some 
large-minded leaders of the people raised their habitual 
cry about ‘‘oppressing the poor workingman.” Then they 
clapped their hands over their mouths and winked at one 
another, having momentarily forgotten that they had to a 
man been demanding the passage of the silver bill. Now, 
who oppresses the workingman most, these ‘‘leaders”” who 
have no settled convictions and throw up their hats for 
anything that they think will take, or the men who have 
studied finance, and want to estublish a standard as nearly 
fixed in value as is possible? 
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Finannial. 


From Monday, December 31 to Satur- 
day, January 6. 


Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
Monday. Wednesday. 4 








Dec. 3i. Jan. 2, 
Gold (highest)..... WAI ..ccrcee WO2% ooo... MBX 
Legal lencers.. ... ED ticseses SU sEe anes -nee 97.22 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates,) 
106 









O48 
* faneed. 1881, f. 
. funded, 1881, c.. 


Bids tor State Bonds. 
Alabama 5s, 1883.... 39 , N.Y. 6a,G.L.. 9L.... — 
Alabama 5s, 1885.... 49 |N _ 
39 









Ala. 88, of I8w2...... m Ci CRI. 
Ala. 88, of 1893...... 20 N.C.63.N.C.K.A &O. 70 
Ark. 68 funded 26 | N C.6s,c.0ff.J.&J.... 
Ark.7#,L.4.&€F.%.is. 6 N.C.6«,c off.A & OU... 50 
Ark. 70.M & L 6 | N.C. Ge, ¥.A..'@.... 0 
A.7#,L.R.P.B.4&N.0O. 6% N.C. 65, F.A., 68... 9 
rk.78.M.O.&K.R. 6 N.C. 65, 0.b., J.&J.. 7 
Conoecticutts . _ N.C, 68, n.b., A.&O 7 
Georgiatis... ....... 100. N.C. 68, 8.T., ct... 2 
Ga.7s,newbonds 14%! do ao 2..... 2 
Ga. 78, indorsed... 104 do BO Sarco 2 
Ga. Te, Gold Bonds 106% Ohio 6s, "B1.......... 104 
lil. coup. 6 , 1879... 18 | Ohio 6s. "BA. ........ 06 
Il. War Loan... .: 103 | Rhode Island 6s.... 106 
Louisiana tis........ °6 | South Curotina ts.. 4 
La. new ponds.... . 56 do J.4J3.. W 
Ja.63.new Fi'g D’t. 56 do A.&£0. 3 
La. is, Penitentiary 56 do 68, F.A.6.. 5. 
La. 6s. Levee Bds... 56 do 68,L.C.89J.4) 40 
56 do 68, L.C."RVA.4£0 40 
- do Zeuof "8B.. .... 42 
do Non-fund.bos. 2 
Tennessee a¢ a 34 hq 
dv pnb. 33% 
ao D.b., Bal 
Virg nis ts, ‘old 30 
Go 68, D.b., "6 wo 
— do 6s, b. w 
Mo. 68, due in 188 .. 104 | do 68, consul. b... 70 
Mo. +s, due in 1887.. 104%) do ex.mat.eoup.. 58% 
Mo. 6s, due in 1888.. 104%) do 63,cun.2d 8... 40 
Mo. te. due "89 ur 90 10t%| dd» 64, deferreab. — 
Mo. 6s, A. or U.d.’82 105 | D.C. 3.65, 1924....... 76 
Fog. bs. due '94-95.. 106 | D.C. reg. bds........ 76 


Han. &St. Jo. 86-87.. i04 
Foreign Exchange.— 


60 days. 


5 3 days. 
London prime bankers. ARIG@4SI'6 4.84% @4.85 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending January 5, 1878 


Hutter.—Keceipte for the week were 14,229 
packages. Exports, 8M packages. There isa little 
new milk Western creamery make butter urriving 
here fresh flavored,and a few choicest selections 
of Oct ber muke State da'ries that bring ful! pricea. 
Then there is now and again an entire State dairy 
that shows fresh and sweet all through. and these 
sell readily. We note sale of one such at 2c. for 
firkins and 30c. for tubs. Then there is a tier of 
good sound dairies of summery flavor, rich enough 
and good enough, only a stale, dead kind of but- 
ter; such is held at say 22@24c., but it is difficult to 
find buyers for them. Also State butter that is 
sour and cheesy, where the making was really a 
botched job; these stand around with ut apy 
buyers at all, but are held nominally in the neigh- 
borhood of We. Then there is winter roll butter, 
bitter sweet and some of it white and crumbly, 
worth about We., or if mea! fed and choice made, 
then 22@25c. There is also the Westerh store 
packed. or factory or mill butter, known in differ- 
ent localities by all these terms. This is a butter 
picked up from door to door, good, bad and indif- 
ferent, mostly in newly settled countries, where 
farmers have po facilities for making. This is 
now bought at say 8@10°.and upward,and taken 
to some central! p -int fur rep:cking and resalting. 
This butter sells quite readily wnen freshly and 
micely packed, but has not as much grain or flavor 
as dairy make and loses valne by long standing. 
There is so ne of this style of stock here nut mucn 
better than grease, which is cffered at IC@12c. per 
ib. The market ci ses firm for all choice State 
dairy butter at prices noted last week. We 
quote: Fine fresh Western creamery make, 
3, @ Mec.: finest selections cf State October 
fall make, 30@%5c.; fair to good fall butter, 2i@ 
%c.; Fresh Western factory or mii! butter. I8@20c.; 
old flavored Western iactory or mii] butter, 10@ 
lac.; entire State dairies, Sonthern and Middie 
counties, fine, 25@27c.; entire State dairies, South- 
ern and Midéle c.unties, fair to good, We@2ic.; en- 
tire State dairies, Northern We ch, fine. %@2%c.; 
entire State dairies, Northern Welch, fair to good, 
20@24c.; grease butter, 7@¥c. 

Cheese—Heceipts for the week were 21,74 
boxes, Exports, 31.641 boxes. Stock at American 
tidewater markets to Ist Junuary are carefully es- 
timated at about 700,000 boxes, and the awount 
beld in London and Liverpoo! at about 135.000 
boxes, being not very much different from same 
time last year. Fine October cheese are in light 
st ck and firm, and we quote them a fractiwn 
higher. Fine September and October make, lia 
184c.; fair to go d September and October make, 
114@'!2kc.; eariy made, 10@1.c.: fair to good Octo 
ber make. 11@l2c.; skimmed or off flavor. t@l0c. 

Egas.— Choice fresh marks: f eggs are quick sale 
atabout 2c.but lined eggs and stale eggs that 
are called fresh are hard saie and buyers ure afraid 
of them. Fresh eggs, state or western, 24wic.; 
limed eggs, 16@18c. 

Poultry and Game.—We quote: turkeys, per 
Ib.. 14 @ Ihe. ; ducks, 12 @ 15e.; chickens, i0@lée.; 
geese, Y@ile. ; venison, net allowed to be sold; 
partridges, oer pair, 25@40; grouse, WG@Tic. 

Reans.—Medium are more plenty and a shade 
lower. Medium, per bush., 62 Ibs , $1.80@$2; mar- 
rows, per bus 232.2%. 

Dried Apples are siow and dull. 

*&4%@7%c.; prime quarters, 


les.—Choice varieties, @$4.0; 
seconds, Crean sek . 
Beeswax.—Pure wax, 5@26ec. 


Prime sliced, 
6@i7c.; common stuck, 


pSums that ha 


Union Dime Savings Bank, 
Broadway, 32d St., and Sixth Avenue. 


THIRTY-SIXTH DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees pare $ Secieres the vsual Dividend 
at the rate of bap ER bn a per unnum on all 
t for the last 
three or six =apatne. payable o on and after Jauuarv 
2iet, 1878 Mosey deposited on or before January 
10th will draw interest from Janvary ist. sums 
received from ore Dime to $5,000. Bank rey daily 
fr m 10 to 3, and Munday evenings from 5 to 7. 
By order of the B ard. 

THOS. pe JONES, Secretary. 
New York, Dec. 20th, 


Ist, SAFETY. 
2d, INCOME, 


First Mortgage Bonds. 


Eig he er cent. semi- Taal interest, yable at 
thes *“HEMICAL NATIONAL B K, New 

for These boncs are secureu by om mortgage 
on Improved Real Estate, situatec in the State 
of lowa. wortu inom three tu six times the amouat 
of the foan made th-reon. Borrowers with the 
Best Security always pay the lowest rate of in- 
terest. These 8 per cent. bonds are negotiated, 
and collection in full—principal and interest— 
guaranteed by the 

IOWA LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 
Des Moines, lowa. Confident of its ability to 
satisfy the most cautious, said Company hereby 
agrees tu pay the expenses incurred by any one to 
personally examine the property mortgaged to 
secure these bonds, 'f such property is not ample 
security in each and every case. Bonds detivered 
on payment of funds. Address said Company for 
references in twenty States, and ful particwars. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 











Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved 

Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 

apteed. We guarantee, as an assurance, 

that we loan not to exceed one-third of 

the actual value. In over six years’ business 

never losta dollar; never tor thre a day on tnter- 

est or principal; no investor through us ever did 

or ever will get an acre of land oi a for perticn. 

lars and references. beats & 

CO.. LAWRENCE, KAN.. oF HENRY DICKINSON, 
Manager, 243 Broadway. New York. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEw York, January Mth, 1877. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 3lst December, 1376. 


Premiums reéeived on Marine Risks, 
frow Ist Januaty, 1876, to 3ist Decem- 


OS OO ES $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on’ Policies not marked off 
let Jamuary,. 18976. .........cccccceereeceee 2,172,260 1 





Total amount of Marine Pr .. $7,101,457 73 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon e disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from ist Janu 
ary, 1876. to 3'st December, i876........ 9%, 061.095 2 
Losses paid during the same 
PORIOE. «4....4.0060+000- 000000 $1,805 815,193.49 9 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses...... +++ $1,038,410 35 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
Unite’ States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Denk and other Stocks... $11,068,700 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

Sn ctnnndete tnnccadebenatanthes sed, doe 1,779,300 00 
Rea! Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 267 000 00 
interest. and sundry notes and eo 

due tne C: mpany, est'mated at. ..... 
Premium Tr and Bills ectectss:.. 
Cash in Bank 


Total Amount of Assets............+ $15,094,565 3 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi 
cates of profits will be 0 tw the ho/ders thereuf, 
or their legal reoresentatives, on and after [ues- 
day, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their lega) representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, tbe S:xth of Feoruary next, fr m which date 
all interest thereon will cease. Che certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and cancelea. 
Upon certificates which were issued for god pre- 
miums,the payment of interest andr p 








HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


1878. 


in 
28th Semi - Annual 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS. 


Hartyord, Conn,, January 1, 1878. 
ASSETS. 








ne ee ee ye OE ae $384,690 66 
Cash on hard and tp bank, .... ........ $5,564 51 
Loans on bond and mortgage on real 
eg re 2,290,916 02 
Appraised value of same.. .$7,179.212.50. 
Interest due and accrued on loans,...... 97.511 12 
Loans on co latera: sevurity,......... ... 25 000 60 
Deferred Life premiums,. 54.720 28 


Premiums due and unreported on Life 





i nanthess thesnvesseeceiebatenst 
United States government bonds ....... 37H, 
State and municipal bunds,............... 145,155 00 
Rat!road stocks and b nds,............... 219,-99 00 
Bank and Insurance stocks,............... 593.974 00 
Dotad Manes, «66006... c000. #4, 313,907 23 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve. four per cent. life department, $2.792.626 53 
Reserve forre-insurance. accident dep’t. 198,514 67 
Ciaims uoadjusted and nut due, and all 
other itabilities,.... .......... . 112,425 00 


3,103,566 20 






Total Liabilities,......... 
Surplue as regards policy- 
EL ihnhitinaea Badin bmiareeen 81,210,341 03 
Statistics for the Year 1877. 
Livre DEPARTMENT. 


Number of Life Policies written in 187/, 2,353 
w —_ number Life Pulicies written to 

RRR) a tnt Tyee 28,31 
Whole number oi Life Polic ies in force, 11,08- 


— Life Insurance 
pesdbivess, a6eecussasotens ” $18.7 723,384.00 
Total C “Iaima Paid in Life De- 
Diheonanesiah'-wentex $1,084,735.53 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 
_— of Accident Policies ye genet in 






Gain . Promiame ¢ over 1876 We 41349234 
“—~ aaa Accident Policies © 
ahhieha denbeeonnadebed 474.867 
Number “Accident Claims Paid in 
terrane BE ape Ke: 3.413 
Amount ‘Accident Claims Paid in 
SPE a PO ee $302,930.65 
Whole number Aecident Ciaim 
kesenane 29.289 
cident C laims 
are ccsbinieedetss- dedsced $2,757.608.71 
Total Losses Paid, both De- 
ee ee eee $3.842,344.24 





JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 
New YorK Orvrice—Tribune Bui ding. 
R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 


- HANOVER ~ 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor, Cedar St. 





Capital Paid in Cas«h.... 

Reserves tor all Liabilities, 
inctuding Reinsurance........ 633,489 45 

Net Surplaa..........scccccescseee « 509,393 14 


Total Aaneta, Jun. ist, 1877.. $1.64:2,882 59 
B. S. WALCOTT, President. 


. REVSEN USNS. : Seeretarv. 


$500,000 00 





will be in gold, 

A divi‘end of Forty Per Cent. is jeclare4 on the 
net earned premiums -f the (ompany. for the 
yexr ending 3!st Decemper, 876, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of April next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seeretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

FRANCIS SKIDDY, 

ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 

AD@LPH LEWOY* E, 

KoBT. B. MINTUAN, 

Cuaneee H. MAR=HALL, 
8, 


J. D. JONES. 

CHARLES DENNIS, 
W.H. H. Moore, 
Lewis CURTIS, 

( HABLES H. KUBSELL, 


JAMES Low BORGE W. LAN 
DAVID LANE RoBerT L. STUART, 
GOKDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. De FOREST, 


FREDERICK (HAUNCEY, 
ARLES D. LEVERICH, 
DAM T. SACKETT, 
ORACE Guay, 


UANIEL 8. MITLER, 
Ww. STURGIS, 
Josian 0. Low, 
WILLIAM E. DopGe, 
KOYAL PHELPS. 
THOMAS F. Younes, JOHN 


. AND, WILLIAM BRYCE 
JouHN D. HEWLETT. Praise H. Foca, 
WILLIAM H WEBB, PeTen V. Kino. 


CHAKLES P, BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE 24 Vice- Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice Pres’t. 


David W. Lewis & Co. 
“BUTTER ON COMMISSION.” 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
AS SOON AS SOLD. 

We specially solicit consignments of your Fall- 

make Butter. Address letters and mark packages: 








DAVID W. LEWIS & CoO., 
NEW YORK. 


THE UNION - ARGUS|: 


Is recognized as the mst desirable medium for 
ADVERTISING itn Bro. k yn, h»ving a larve cacoutes 
tien amung the best people. Itisn first-class FAM- 
ILY PAPER. The Merchant’s paper, the Mechanic's 
paper, the Proteeson al Man’s paper, the pauper 
giving the LATE NEWS in a condensed style 
The vaper for the ? Olt" TICIAN. Ib fact, the 


PAPER FOR EVERYBODY. 
PRICE, TWO CENTS. 








EDUCATION AL. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 














NATLONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnat Street, Philadelphia. 
Next Term opens February 4th. A sixty-page cat- 
alugue, with eh rere sent on evplication. 

J OEMAKER, A.M., President. 


Poy. Ove -L(N.Y.) MILITARY ACAD- 
Y. Opens Sept. 12. Send for C ireular. 
CCINRAT WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
LEGE. Best advantages in Literature, Science, 
Languaves. Painting dod Muaic 
REV. DAVIU H. MOORE, D.D., PRest. 
Maaison University. 4, 4. 6, 8, or 10 years’ course. 
Year 57 up’a Sept. 14. Ad. Dr. Spear, Hamilton, N.Y. 











REENWICH AC ADEMY, with Musics) 
Institute and Domwnpraies Coliege. Fouoded 
For both sexes. A SKA SIDE school. On 
direct rout route from New York t = Buston. Adasess 
v. 








F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.¥., Pripctpa’ 
K. Wrccowtal RI. 


The Christian Union 
FOR 1877-78. 


The proprietors of the CHRISTIAN UNION 
express their thanks to the subscribers for 
their successful endeavors to add to its sub- 
scription list, aud so to its prosperity and use- 
fulness. Its value asan advertising medium 
has proportionably increased—a fact which 
the business community has not been slow to 
recognize, as the crowded condition of our 
columns testifies. It was never beiter equip- 

for its work than it is to-day. In the year 
come it will give 


lst. A series of papers on 
PROBLEMS,”’ by 


Leonard Bacon, D.D., 
whose discussions of the present financial 
question prove that his pen has not lost its 
old time puugency and power. 


24. A series of papers on the “SunDAY 
SCHOOL NORMAL WORK,” by 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., 


* Bishop of Chautauqua,’’ who, in his pecu- 
liar department, is withouta superior in either 
the United States or Great Britain. 


3d. ‘‘OuR FOLKS AT POGANUC,” by 
Wirs. Harriet Beecher Stowe ; 


an admirable picture of New England country 
life, dramatic, pictorial and patnetic. 


4th. A STORY OF CALIFORNIA LIFE by 


Rossiter W. Raymond, Ph.D. ; 


a character sketch of great accuracy and 
power. 


5th. How TO HOLD OUR YOUNG PEOPLE, by 


Rev. Edward Eggleston, D.D., 
giving the principles on which he has acted 
and the methods he has pursued with such 
marked success. 


6th. LETTERS FROM ENGLAND by our Special 
Correspondent, 


Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale, 
whom the Jribune describes as “the foe of 
clerical supremacy, one of the champions of 
the League, and as famous, perhaps, on the 
platform as in the pulpit.’ 


jth. LETTERS FROM THE EUROPEAN CONTI- 
NENT by a distinguished clergyman who pre- 
fers to retain the incognito of 


** Berliner.”’ 


8th. “THe PREACHING THAT LAYMEN 
Want,” by a distinguished member of the 
New York Bar. 


9th. Horse CAR CONVERSATIONS by a Bos- 
ton Litterateur. 


10th. SERMONS IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH by 
Henry Ward Beecher, 


in every issue. 


llth. COMMENTS ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
5. Lesson by 


Lyman Abbott. 


2th. Rev. JoserH Cook's LECTURES con- 
densed. 


13th. LETTERS FROM My LIBRARY by 


Laicus. 

l4th. LITERARY CRITIQUES OF BOOKS by 
Pres. Noah Porter, of Yale College; Pres. 1. 
W. Andrews, of Marietta College: Cnancellor 
Howard Crosby, of the N. Y. University; 
Prof. Timothy Dwight, of Yale Theological 
Seminary; Rev. T. J. Conant, D.D.; Edward 
Eggleston, D.D.; and Prof. Kossiter W. Ray- 
mond, Ph.D. 


15th. CONTRIBUTIONS, other than those al- 
ready named, from Mrs. Harriet seecher 
Stowe, Kev. Howard Cogety, D.D., Rev. Ed- 
ward Eggleston, D.D., ” ‘Leonard Bac on, 
D.D., Kev. 8. A. Tyng, Jr., ‘D.D.. Gail Hamil- 
ton, Pres. Noah Porter, D. b., Charles Dudley 
Warner, John Habberton, M.C. Hazard, Rev. 
E. A. Rand, Rev. J. N. Sturtevant, D.D., Prof. 
io BD Townsend, D.D., Rev. J. H. Vincent, 
D.D., Rev. H. w. Warren, U.D., Kev. Themes 
K. Beecuer, Rev. Thos. 8. Hastings, D. D., W. 
Sherwin, Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, hire. 
Amelia E. Barr, Mrs. M Cc. Wyeth, and 
other ieading writers. 


16. HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT, by 


Mrs. H. W. Beecher. 
lith. FARM AND GARDEN, by 
Mr. W. H. Coleman. 
18th. EDITORIALS, SUMMARY of the leading 
events of the weck, Fact and Rumor, Stories, 
Enigmas and Puzzles for the Children, Music, 
sacred and secular, and in general everything 
necessary to make a live, wide-awake, whole- 
some and attractive Christian newspaper. 


Terms, $3.00 a year; 
To Clergymen, $2.50. 


“ POLITICAL 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


In response to many inquiries as to how 
subscribers may secure Webster’s Dictionary, 
we state that we will send a copy of 


Webster’s Unabridged 


(by express at subseriber’s expense) and the 
CHRISTIAN UNION three years, postage pre- 
paid, to any one who will send us 


Twelve Dollars, 


the retail pa of the Dictionary; or the 
CHRISTIAN UNION one year to three subscrib 
ers and a copy of the Dictionary by express 
as above stated. 

_ Tois Dictionary contains 


One-Fifth More Matter 


than any other, and in point of definitions is 
confessedly pre-eminent in both hemispheres. 
To any one who will send us six new sub- 
scribers with $18, we will 


Present a copy of the Dictionary, 


shipped by e ~ gn as already stated, or de- 
livered free at this office or in »pringtield. 


Address 
HORATIO C. KINC, Publisher 





27 Park Place, New York. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Science and Art. 


THE PoRTFOLIO for December comes with the pleasant 
announcement that the subscription price is reduced from 
#12 to $10, when orders are sent direct to J. W. Bouton of 
this city. When it is taken into consideration that each 
number of the “‘ Portfolio” contains two or three plates 
suitable for preservation or framing, this price is cer- 
tainly moderate, without taking into the account the ad- 
mirable reading matter which makes up the bulk of each 
number. For the coming year unusual prominence is to 
be given to contemporary art, and contributions are ex- 
pected from several of the greatest of living artists. The 
etchings will be executed by M. L. Flameng, M. Rajon, 
Mr. Lowenstam, M. Richeton and M. Lhuillier. The pub- 
lisher’s announcement says: ‘‘ The wonderful accuracy of 
M. Amand Durand’s process of heliogravure having been 
proved during the present year by the reproduction of old 
German engravings, it is intended to employ it to copy fine 
etchings which are mentioned in Mr. Hamerton’s “ Etching 
and Etchers.” The first edition of that work, now difficult 
to procure, and worth six times its original price, con- 
tained a little collection of its own; but the second and 
cheaper edition was limited in illustration to copies from 
portions of plates explanatory of technical matters. The 
larger page of the ‘‘ Portfolio” makes it possible to supply 
what many purchasers of the work in England and 
America have felt to be a desideratum—namely, a series 
of illustrations, selected for their artistic value, and re- 
produced so perfectly as to be truly fac-similes of the 
originals.”” Mr. Hamerton’s ‘‘ Life of Turner,” the publi- 
cation of which has been unavoidably interrupted, will be 
resumed, and, it is confidently hoped, concluded during 
the year. 











PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS, ETC.—The new arts known under 
the various names of Photo-lithography, Photo-engraving, 
etc., are forcing artists to work with the pen in making 
their original drawings. Shade effects must be produced 
by lines in order to secure the best effects in the plate. 
Indeed brush work, except with the point, is inadmissible. 
A good example of cross-hatch pen work may be seen in 
last week’s number of the ‘‘ American Architect and 
Building News,” which contains a large and admirable 
drawing of Notre Dame, worked up with the greatest care 
and success. In making drawings for this process, smooth 
white paper is requisite. Unruled writing paper will do, 
but Bristol board or photographer’s paper is best. What- 
man’s and other rough papers are not recommended. A 
kind of board known as ‘‘ Double Enameled Scratch and 
Drawing Board” may be had, whereon a brush may be 
used and white lines made by scratching through the ink 
with a steel point. The blackest of India ink is necessary. 
as brown or gray shades do not come out well in the plate. 





Mr. S. P. Avery has opened new art rooms rext his 
residence in Fifth Avenue, where he has for many years 
kept a charming collection for exhibition and sale in a half 
private way, which made the rooms especially charming. 
The same system will be followed in the new and larger 
establishment, which opens with a valuable selection of 
works from the most famous modern studios. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, of this city, have introduced into 
their great building an interior feature which one would 
not suspect from an examination of the not very elaborate 
exterior. It is a reception room furnished and finished 
throughout after designs by Mr. J. Cleveland Cady, archi- 
tect. Mr. Cady had no limitations, save as to time, as the 
room was intended as a holiday surprise to a member of 
the firm who has been absent in Europe. The style is 
Dutch throughout. Not, however, imitation antique. 
Everything is necessarily new, and no attempt is made to 
produce the contrary impression. Everything is massive 
and sclid, from dado to ceiling, the material being mahog- 
any and oak, paneled and moulded with great richness and 
ingenuity. The frieze is made up of a series of paintings by 
artists who have done work for the Harpers. On one side 
of the room is a series of historical paintings representing 
the history of printing and on another the history of 
New York. Probably there is not another room in 
America so thoroughly harmonious in design and sc wholly 
devoid of any meretricious attempts at falsification in 
work or concessions to the love of display that are so apt to 
characterize the expensive and elaborate work of the day. 





THE ART JOURNAL for January is an exceptionally in- 
teresting number, containing three steel plates of a high 
order of merit and many wood-cuts that are a credit both 
to the artists and to the engravers. The frontispiece, en- 
titled ‘‘The Judgment of Wouter Van Twiller,” is from 
a painting by G. H. Boughton, executed for the “Art 
Journal.” It has never been exhibited, and this engrav- 
ing is the first view of it that the public has had. It is 
suggested by the scene in Irving’s History of New York 
where the Governor decides a case at law by balancing 
the books in his hands and pronouncing in favor of both 
parties. The design is excellent in general and in detail. 
“‘Alsace,”from a painting by Henriette Browne, is an ideal 
portrait of a Sister of the “‘Red Cross Society ” collecting 
alms for the widows and orphans of French soldiers killed 
in the war. It is an exceedingly lovely face. The third 
plate is from Ward’s statue of Shakespeare. There is also 
a full-page wood engraving of Landelle’s “ Salmacis,” a 
classical subject, drawn from Greek mythology. We have 
mentioned merely the more important illustrations, and 
have no space left even to enumerate the attractions of 
the minor engravings and the very interesting reading 
watter which they accompany. 





CompositTions.—I give one fourth day each week to com- 
position exercise. The pupils are provided with paper and 
pencil, several subjects are placed upon the blackboard. 
and every pupil required to write all he can on one sub- 
ject. The subjects are selected so that all pupils are able 
to write. The following were used last week: Maple sugar- 
making, ghosts, telling stories, faces, domestic animals, 
rats, peanuts, observations in a railroad car. During this 
exercise the strictest order is observed. Pupils that ex- 
perience difficulty write their subjects, and then are aided 
by the teacher, who is constantly among them. He does 
not write, however, but suggests what may be said on the 
several subjects, and aids them to form the first sentence. 
The writing continues just one hour, when compositions 
are folded, superscribed, numbered, and handed to the 
teacher. The pupils then receive compositions of the pre- 
vious week, and are required to correct the errors noted on 
the outside. Fifteen minutes are given, then the remain- 
ing fifteen minutes is given to the correction of mistakes 
which the pupils failed to rectify. This is done by placing 
the words and sentences on the board, and calling upon 
different members of the school for correction. The facility 
with which young pupils write after a few months’ prac- 
tice is surprising: and while it proves a profitable exercise, 
it is no less agreeable to the scholars.—{N. E. Journal of 
Education. 

THE SUBMERGED Ciry.—Some weeks ago we made note 
of the discovery, in the lake of Geneva, of a submerged 
city. Further investigations by divers have revealed its 
principal features. The London ‘‘ Telegraph” says: ‘‘ There 
are about two hundred houses arranged over an oblong 
surface, near the middle of which is a space more open, 
supposed to have been used for public assemblages. At 
the eastern extremity lies a large square tower, which 
was taken for a rock. A superficial investigation seems 
to indicate that the construction of these buildings dates 
from some centuries before our era. The Council of Vaud 
has decided to have the site of the dwellings inclosed by a 
jetty stretching from the land, and to drain off the water, 
so as to bring to light what promises to he one of the most 
interesting archzological discoveries of our day.” 


Our Folks at Poganuc.” 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER X. 
DOLLY’S PERPLEXITIES. 


I OLLY went to bed that night, her little soul surging 

and boiling with conjecture. All day scraps of talk 
about the election had reached her ears; her nerves had 
been set vibrating by the tones of her father’s prayer, 
some words of which yet rung in her ear—tones of pas- 
sionate pleading whose purport she could scarcely compre- 
hend. What was this dreadful thing that had happened 
or was going to happen? She heard her brother Will em- 
phatically laying off the state of the case to Nabby in the 
kitchen, and declaring that ‘‘ the Democrats were going to 
upset the whole state, for father said so.” 

Exactly what this meant, Dolly could not conceive; but, 
coupled with her mother’s sorrowful face and her father’s 
prayer, it must mean something dreadful. Something of 
danger to them all might be at hand, and she said her 
‘pray God to bless my dear father and mother” with un- 
usual fervor. 

Revolving the matter on her pillow, she had a great 
mind the next time she met General Lewis, with his smil- 
ing face, to walk boldly up to him and remonstrate, and 
tell him to let her papa alone and not upset the state! 

Dolly had a great store of latent heroism and felt her- 
self quite capable of making a courageous defense of her 
father—and her heart swelled with a purpose to stand by 
him to the last gasp, no matter what came. 

But sleep soon came down with her downy wings, and 
the great blue eyes were closed, and Dolly knew not a word 
more till waked by the jingling of sleigh-bells and the 
creaking of sleds at early sunrise. 

She sprang up, dressed quickly, and ran to the window. 
Evidently the state had not been upset during the night, 
for the morning was clear, bright and glorious as heart 
could desire. 

The rosy light of morning filled the air, the dreary snow- 
wreaths lay sparkling in graceful lines with tender hues of 
blue and lilacfand pink in their shadows, and merry sleigh- 
bells were ringing, and the boys were out snow-balling each 
other in mere wantonness of boy life, while Spring was 
barking frantically, evidently resolved to be as frisky a 
boy as any of them. 

The fears and apprehensions of last night were all gone 
like a cloud, and she hurried down into the kitchen to find 
Nabby stirring up her buckwheat batter, and running to 
the window to see Hiel go by on the stage, kissing his hand 
to her as he passed. 

‘I declare! the imperence of that creetur,” said Nabby. 

‘* What, Hiel?”’ asked Dolly. 

** Yes, Hiel Jones! He’s the conceitedest fellow that ever 
I did see. You can’t look out of a window but he thinks 
you're running to look at him.” 

** And wasn’t you running to look at him?” asked Dolly. 

‘“*Land o’ Goshen, no! What should I want to look at 
him fort I jest wanted to see—well, them horses he’s got.” 

“Oh,” said Dolly. 

Upon reflection she added, 

“I thought you liked Hiel, Nabby.” 

“You thought I liked Hiel?’ said Nabby, laughing. 














* Copyright 1877. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


“What a young *un! Why, I can’t bear the sight of him,’ 
and Nabby greased her griddle with combative energy. 
‘* He’s the saassiest fellow I ever see. J can’t bear him!” 

Dolly reflected on this statement gravely, while Nabby 
dropped on the first griddleful of cakes; finally she said, 

“Tf you don’t like Hiel, Nabby, what made you sit up so 
late with him Christmas night?” 

“Who said I did?” said Nabby, beginning to turn griddle- 
cakes with velocity. 

“Why, Will and Tom; they both say so. They heard 
when Hiel went out the kitchen door, and they counted the 
clock striking twelve just as he went. Will says he kissed 
you, too, Nabby. Did he?” 

‘“Well, if ever I see such young ’uns!” said Nabby, flam 
ing carnation color over the fire as she took off the cakes. 
‘That Bill is saassy enough to physic a hornbug. I never 
see the beat of him!” 

“But did Hiel stay so late, Nabby?” 

‘Well, yes, to be sure he did. I thought I never should 
have got him out of the house. If I hadn't let him kiss me 
I believe in my soul I’d ‘a’ had to setjup with him till morn- 
ing; he said he wouldn’t go without. I’vs been mad at 
him ever since. I told him never to show his face here 
again; but I know he'll come. He does it on purpose to 
plague me.” 

“That is dreadful!” said Dolly, meditatively. ‘‘I wouldn't 
let him. I'll tell you what,” she added, with animation, 
“TU talk to him and tell him he mustn’t come here any 
more. Sha’n’t I, Nabby?’ 

But Nabby laughed and said, “No, no; little girls 
mustn’t talk so. Don’t you never say nothin’ to Hiel about 
it; if you do I won't tell you no more. Here, carry in this 
plate o’ cakes, for they’re eatin’ breakfast. I heard your 
pa askin’ blessin’ just after you came down. You carry 
these in while I get on the next griddleful.” 

Dolly assumed her seat at table, but there again the 
trouble met her. Her father and mother were talking to- 
gether with sad, anxious faces. 

“Tt is a most mysterious dispensation why this is al 
lowed,” said her mother. 

‘“Yes, my dear, ‘clouds and darkness are round about 
Him,’ but we must have faith.” 

Here Spring varied the discourse by putting his somber 
black visage over Dolly’s arm and resting his nose famil- 
iarly on the table, whereat she couldn't help giving him 
the half of a griddle-cake. 

‘‘How many times must I tell you, Dolly, that Spring is 
never to be fed at the table?” said her mother. ‘I love 
dogs,” she added, *‘ but it spoils them to be fed at table.” 

‘Why, papa does it sometimes,” pleaded Tom. 

Mrs. Cushing was obliged to confess to the truth of this, 
for the doctor when pursuing the deeper mazes of theology 
was sometimes so abstracted tbat his soul took no note of 
what his body was doing, and he had been more than 
once detected in giving Spring large rations under the ta- 
ble while expounding some profound mysteries of fore- 
knowledge and free will. 

Tom’s remark was a home-thrust, but his mother said, 
reprovingly: 

“Your father never means to do it; but he has so much 
to do and think of that he is sometimes absent-minded.” 

A conscious twinkle might have been observed playing 
about the blue eyes of the doctor, and a shrewd observer 
might have surmised that the offense was not always 
strictly involuntary, for the doctor, though a most docile 
and tractable husband, still retained here and there traces 
of certain wild male instincts and fell at times into singu- 
lar irregularities. He had been known to upset all Mrs. 
Cushing’s nicely Arranged yarn-baskets and stocking- 
baskets and patch-baskets, pouring the contents in a heap 
on the floor, and carrying them off bodily to pick up chest- 
nuts in, when starting off with the children on a nutting 
expedition. He would still persist at intervals in going to 
hunt eggs in the barn with Dolly, and putting the fruits of 
the search in his coat-tail pocket, though he had once been 
known to sit down on a pocketful at a preparatory lecture, 
the bell for which rung while he was yet on the hay-mow. 

On this occasion, therefore, Spring made an opportune 
diversion in the mournful turn the conversation was tak- 
ing. The general tone of remark became slightly admoni- 
tory on the part of Mrs. Cushing and playfully defensive 
on the part of the doctor. In their “heart of heart” the 
boys believed their father sometimes fed Spring when he 
did know what he was about, and this belief caused con- 
stant occasional lapses from strict statute law on their 
part. 

That morning, in prayers, their father read: ‘God is 
our refuge and strength, a very present help in time of 
trouble. Therefore will we not fear, though the earth be 
removed ; though the mountains be carried into the midst 
of the sea;’’ and at those verses he stopped and said: 
“There, my dear, there must be our comfort.” And then 
they sung: 

“ O God, our help in ages past, 
Our bope for years to come, 
Our shelter from the stormy blust 
And our eternal home.” 

Then in prayer he plead for the Church—the Church of 
God, the vine of his planting—and said: 

‘“*When the enemy cometh in like a flood, may Thy 
Spirit lift up a standard against them;” and again Dolly 
trembled and wondered. But after prayers Bill suddenly 
burst back into the house. 

‘Oh, mamma, there is a bluebird! Spring is come!" 

**A bluebird! Impossible so early in March. You must 
be mistaken.” 

“No. Come to the door; you can hear him just as 
plain!” 

And, sure enough, on the highest top of the great button- 
ball tree opposite the house sat the little blue angel singing 
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the walls of the beautiful city above. A most sanguine 
and imprudent bluebird certainly he must have been, 
though the day was so lovely and the great icicles on the 
eaves of the house were actually commencing to drip. 
But there undoubtedly be was—herald and harbinger of 
good days to come. 

“It is an omen,’ said the doctor, as he put his arms 
fondly round his wife. ‘‘ The Lord liveth, and blessed be 
our rock!” 

And the boys and Dolly ran out, shouting wildly: 

‘“‘There’s been a bluebird. Spring is coming—spring is 





coming!” 
CHAPTER XI. 
DOLLY AND NABBY INVITED OUT. 
Yes. Spring was coming; the little blue herald was 


right, though he must have chilled his beak and frozen his 
toes as he sat there. But he came from the great Some- 
where, where things are always bright; where life and 
summer and warmth and flowers are forever going on 
while we are bound down under ice and snow. 

There was a thrill in the hearts of all the children that 
day, with visions of coming violets, hepaticas and anem- 
ones, of green grass and long bright sunny rambles by the 
side of the Poganuc river. 

The boys were so premature in hope as to get out their 
fish-hooks, aud talk of trouting. Tne doctor looked over 
his box of garden seeds, and read the labels. ‘‘ Early Let- 
tuce,” ‘‘ Early Cucumbers,” ‘‘ Summer Squashes ”—all this 
was inspiring reading, and seemed to help him to have 
faith that a garden was coming round again, though the 
snow-banks yet lay over the garden-spot deep and high. 
All day long it thawed and melted; a warm south wind 
blew and the icicles dripped, so that there was a continual 
patter. 

Two circumstances of importance in Dolly’s horoscope 
combined on this day: Hiel invited Nabby to an evening 
sleigh-ride after supper, and Mrs. Davenport invited her 
father and mother to a tea-irinking at the same time. 

Notwithstanding her stout words about Hiel, Nabby in 
the most brazen and decided manner declared her inten- 
tion to accept this invitation, because (as she remarked) 
*‘Hiel had just bought a bran new sleigh, and Almiry Smith 
had said publicly that she was going to have the first ride in 
that air sleigh, and she would like to show Almiry 
that she didn’t know everything.” Nabby had inherited 
from her father a fair share of combativeness, which was 
always bubbling and boiling within her comely person at 
the very idea of imaginary wrongs; and, as she excitedly 
wiped her tea-cups, she went on: 

“That air Almiry Smith is a stuck-up thing; always 
turning up her nose at me, and talking about my being a 
hired gal. What’s the difference? I live out and work, 
and she stays to home and works. I work for the minis- 
ter’s folks and get my dollar a week, and she works for 
her father and don’t get nothin’ but just her board and 
her keep. So, I don’t see why she need take any airs over 
me—and she sha’n’t do it !” 

But there was a tranquilizing influence breathing over 
Nabby’s soul, and she soon blew off the little stock of 
spleen and invited Dolly into her bed-room to look at her 
new Leghorn bonnet, just home from Miss Hinsdale’s 
milliner-shop, which she declared was too sweet for any- 
thing. 

Now, Leghorn bonnets were a newly-imported test of 
station, grandeur and gentility in Poganuc. Up to this 
period the belles of New England had worn braided straw, 
abundantly pretty, and often braided by the fair fingers 
of the wearers themselves, while they studied their lessons 
or read the last novel or poem. 

But this year Miss Hetty Davenport, and Miss Ellen 
Dennie, and the blooming daughters of the governor, and 
the fair Maria Gridley had all illuminated their respective 
pews in the meeting-house with Leghorn flats—large and 
fine of braid, and tremulous with the delicacy of their 
tiber. Similar wonders appeared on the heads of the 
juvenile aristocracy of the Episcopal church: and the 
effect was immediate. 

Straw bonnets were ‘‘no where.” To havea Leghorn 
was the thing; and Miss Hinsdale imported those of many 
qualities and prices, to suit customers. Nabby’s was not 
of so fine a braid as that of the governor’s daughters; still 
it was a real Leghorn hat, and her soul was satisfied. She 
wanted a female bosom to sympathize with her in this joy, 
and Dolly was the chosen one, 

Proud of this confidence, Dolly looked, exclaimed, ad- 
mired, and assisted at the toilette-trial—yet somewhat 
wondering at the facility with which Nabby forgot all her 
stringent declarations of the morning before. 

‘“ You don’t suppose he would dare to kiss you again, 
Nabby ?” Dolly suggested timidly, while Nabby stood at 
the glass with her bonnet on, patting her curls, shaking 
her head, pulling into place here a bow and there a flower. 

‘“Why, Dolly Cushing,” said Nabby, laughing; ‘‘ what 
a young ‘un you are to remember things! I never saw 
such a child!” 

‘*But you said "—— cried Dolly,— 

‘Oh, never mind what I said. Do you suppose I can’t 
keep that fellow in order? Id just like to have him try it 
again—and see what he'd get. There now, what do you 
think of that ?’? And Nabby turned round and showed a 
general twinkle of nodding flowers, fluttering ribbons, 
bright black eyes, and cheeks with laughing dimples which 
came and went as she spoke or laughed. 

“Nabby, Ido declare, you are splendid,” said Dolly. 
** Hiel said once you was the handsomest girl in Poganuc.”’ 

“He did, did he? Well, I’ll let him know a thing or two 
before I’ve done with him, and Almiry Smith, too, with 
her milk-and-water face and stringy curls,” 

* Did that bonnet cost a great deal?” asked Dolly. 





“What do you mean, child?” asked Nabby, turning 
quickly and looking at her. 

“Nothing, only Mrs. Davenport said that hired girls 
were getting to dress just like ladies.” 

Nabby flared up and grew taller, and seemed about to 
rise from the floor in spentaneous combustion. 

“T declare!” she said. ‘That's just like these ‘ere stuck- 
up Town Hill folks. Do they think nobody’s to have silk 
gowns and Leg’orp bonnets but them? Who's a better 
right, I should like to know? Don’t we work for our money, 
and ain't it ourn ? and ain’t we just as good as they be? 
I'll buy just such clothes as I see fit, and if anybody don’t 
like it why they may lump it, that’s al]. I’ve a better 
right to my bonnet than Hetty Davenport has to hers, for 
I earned the money to pay for it, and she just lives to do 
nothing and be a bill of expense to her folks.” 

Dolly cowered under this little hurricane; but, Poganuc 
being a windy town, Dolly had full experience that the 
best way to meet a sudden gust is to wait for it to blow 
itself out, as she did on the present occasion. Ina minute 
Nabby laughed and was herself again; it was impossible 
to be long uncomfortable with a flower garden on one’s 
head. 

‘*T shall be lonesome to-night without you, Nabby,”’ said 
Dolly; ‘the boys talk Latin to me and plague me when I 
want to play with them.” 

“Oh, I heard Mis’ Cushing say she was going to take 
you to the tea-party, and that'll be just as good for you.” 

Dolly jumped up and down for joy and ran to her 
mother only to have the joyful tidings confirmed. “I 
shall never leave Dolly alone in the house again, with 
nobody but the boys,” she said, ‘‘and I shall take her with 
us. It will be a lesson in good manners for her.” 

It may have been perceived by the intimations of these 
sketches hitherto that there were in the town of Poganuc 
two distinct circles of people, who mingled in public 
affairs as citizens and in church affairs as communicants, 
but who rarely or never met on the same social plane. 

There was the haute noblesse—very affably disposed, and 
perfectly willing to condescend ; and there was the proud 
democracy, prouder than the noblesse, who wouldn’t be 
condescended to, and insisted on having their way and 
their say on the literal, actual standpoint of the original 
equality of human beings. 

The sons and daughters of farmers and mechanics would 
willingly exchange labor with each other; the daughters 
would go to a neighboring household where daughters 
were few, and help in the family work, and the sons like- 
wise would hire themselves out where there was a defi- 
ciency of man-power; but they entered the family as full 
equals, sharing the same table, the same amusements, the 
same social freedoms, with the family they served. 

It was because the Town Hill families wished to hire 
servants, according to the Old-World acceptation of the 
term, that it became a matter of exceeding difficulty to 
get any of the free democratic citizens or citizenesses to 
come to them in that capacity. 

Only the absolute need of money reconciled any of them 
to taking such a place, and then they took it with a secret 
heart-burning and a jealous care to preserve their own 
persona] dignity. 

(To be continued.) 
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DARWIN'S THEORY OF PANGENESIS. 
By THE REV. JosEPH COOK. 


W HAT is Darwin’s famous provisional hypothesis of 

Pangenesis, and what are some of the replies to it? 
Let me first give an outline of the theory in language con- 
taining no technical terms; next, state the theory in Dar- 
win’s own words; and afterward mention the more 
important of the objections. 

1. If a throbbing homogeneous bioplasm throws off from 
any part of ite substance a portion of itself, the divided 
offspring will have qualities like those found in every part 
of its parent. By a marvelous law of growth, the divided 
portions, when properly nourished, increase in size and ac- 
quire ali the qualities of their parent. But, now, suppose 
that this animalcule, instead of being a single mass of bio- 
plasm, consists of a more or less intricate structure. Let 
it be assumed that the upper and lower side differ,and that 
each of these has qualities distinct from those of the 
middle portion. If you are to account for the re- 
production of that triplicate animal, you, according 
to Darwin’s theory of pangenesis, must suppose a small 
mass of bioplasm thrown off from the lower sec- 
tion, another from the middle part, and another 
from the upper. Call the three portions of the animal 
1, 2 and 3, and the gemmules thrown off from these parts 
respectively A, Band C. A will have the qualities of 1, 
B will possess the qualities of 2, and C of 3. The nourishing 
of the three gemmules will result in changing A into a 
second 1, B into a second 2, C intoa second 3. When, now, 
this result is accomphshed everything turns on their being 
collocated as 1, 2 and 3, and in no other order. Now, ac- 
cording to Darwin’s theory, “elective affinities” start up 
between them, and they arrange themselves in the order 
exhibited by the parts of the original animal. Were either 
gemmule to forget its place we should have a singular 
animal in the progress of that development. In the 
hurling about of all these gemmules, under merely 
chemical and physical forces, what keeps @bese three 
particles from ever getting out of place? ow much 
must be meant by “elective affinities” in Darwin's 
hypothesis, which can be called a theory only by courtesy? 
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There are elective affinities between the gemmules of the 
different parts of an organism and the result of these affin- 
ities is to put the germinal points together in the right 
order, so that the resulting animal shall be brought into 
existence right side up! Assuredly, your affinities must 
be very peculiar forces. How is it that the gemmules seem 
to be possessed of an inflexible purpose of coming together 
in the right form, so that the animal shall be built up 1 
2, 3, and not 3, 2, 1? What if one should get into the 
middle ? 

If now, you will muitiply the three parts of this small 
organism, thus far used as an illustration, by a number 
representing the multitudinous parts in the most highly 
organized animal, and apply the same law of descent, you 
have Darwin’s theory of pangenesis. We have a gemmule 
from every cell of this organism ; a complexity absolutely 
appalling to contemplate, for the number of gemmules 
must be absolutely inconceivable. But, although they go 
out into the circulating fluids of the organism, although in 
the vegetable world they permeate all the sap in your 
lily of the valley, they are, nevertheless, collected into the 
pollen of that flower. Every grain of that dust consists cf 
aggregates of all these gemmules. There may be billions 
and trillions of them, but no particle forgets its place. 
The dance of the gemmules is a labyrinth, compared with 
which all the movements, seen and unseen, of all the visible 
and invisible stars of heaven is simplicity. But these points 
of matter, with nothing but chemical and physical forces 
behind them, as Hackel and Huxley would say, or with 
nothing but elective affinities behind them, as Darwin 
would say, never make a mistake in a single step. 
We are bewildered under the demands of this theory, 
but the gemmules are not bewildered. Elective affinity 
keeps their poor heads steady. Each gemmule bethinks 
itself of its duties, takes its proper place in the swirl of 
atoms and forces, and with no cotirdinating power outside 
of itself goes unerringly to its destination. There is your 
theory of pangenesis complete. 

II. Let me now give you Darwin’s own language.* 

III. What are some of the replies to be made to this 
hypothesis ? 

1. The hypothetical gemmules may pass everywhere 
through the tissues of living organisms. They are incon- 
ceivably small; so small as to be wholly invisible to the 
microscope; so small that they must pass everywhere 
through the living tissues. They easily permeate cell 
walls. Therefore, in the vegetable kingdom, we should 
suppose that a bud borne by a graft would certainly be 
affected by the gemmules arising in the root and stem of 
the stock. 

The gemmules of the quince are thrown through the 
walls of the cells in the scion of the pear; they circulate in 
its sap, and we should suppose that they would produce 
a hybrid. But they do not. We know they circulate in 
the scion if they be as small as they must be according to 
this theory. But we cannot trace them. We find no 
effects; therefore we suppose they are not there. 

2. Pangenetic gemmules might pass everywhere. They 
can leave the body in the perspiration and the breath. 
There is no explanation in Mr. Darwin’s theory for the 
presumed fact that they are all collected into buds, pollen, 
or any one similar receptacle. 

If, for instance, the gemmules that come from the lenses 
in the eye were to be perspired away; or if, as they circu- 
late through the blood, they were to be breathed away, 
there would be no eye in the offspring. Now, how is it 
that there is nothing lost out of this marvelously complex 
mass of gemmules, when they are so inconceivably minute 
that hunting for a needle in a haymow is plain business 
compared with looking for a gemmule? This is the best 
form of the mechanical theory of life, and in the name of 
theories as wild as this some of us are asked to give up our 
belief in the immortality of the soul. 

3. The hypothesis makes no distinction between a unit 
of matter and the unit of force in a living organism. The 
unit of matter is the structureless naked bioplast. But 
behind the throbbing, weaving bioplasts there is a unit of 
force, codrdinating their motion. Take as many points 
as you please of these units of matter, and you cannot ar- 
rage them unless you have your coiirdinating power be- 
hind them; and, therefore, you gain nothing by your 
theory of elective affinities. 

4. The hypothesis of pangenesis involves several un- 
tenable subsidiary hypotheses. ! 

The gemmules must have the power in certain cases of 
producing monstrosities; that is, your elective affinities 
must be capable of being thrown out 0. their grooves occa- 
sionally. 

Certain gemmules, although nourished like other gem- 
mules, do not develop. A generation passes and the traits 
of the parents are notin it. In the third generation come 
down the traits of the grandparents. Why did the gem 
mules lie dormant so long‘ 

The hypothesis does not explain the {inherited effects of 
the use and disuse of particular organs. 

5. The theory of pangenesis explains everything by the 
elective affinities of gemmules for each other, but leaves 
these elective affinities themselves unexplained. 

6. According to Darwin’s own concessions, many facts 
in hereditary descent are wholly inexplicable by his hy- 
pothesis. 

7. The hypothesis is rejected by the foremost authorities 
in the microscopical investigation of living tissues. 

8. The theory is not needed, as all the facts it is used to 
explain are accounted for by defining life as the power 
which codrdinates the movements of germinal matter; and 
by assuming, what all the facts prove, that this power is 
transmitted in hereditary descent. 


* For this see * Plants and Animals Under Domeatioation 
vol. I, chap. zx Am, Fé, pP- 362-872, 306, 
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HOME-MADE COOK-BOOKS. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
YEAR or two since, in reply to some queries on 
+A the subject of receipts, we advised a young 
housekeeper to keep a blank book and insert under 
appropriate headivgs every experiment which she 
made successfully and all receipts that she had found 
acceptable; also, to beg receipts from her friends, 
and, after trying one herself and succeeding, to 
write it down at once, and in a foot-note show wherein 
she thought she had improved upon the orginal. 

Such receipts, tried and varied by one’s own experi- 
ments, are often far better than those found in our 
most elaborate cook-books, because too many of the 
rules and directions for making every variety of food 
are not such as the author has herself tried and 
proven, but taken hastily—at the table, perhaps— 
from the lips of the lady of the house, and frequently 
without even the safeguard of writing them down. 
The best of memories are sometimes treacherous, 
particularly when the thing to be remembered is 
something out of the usual habit and line of thought, 
and for that reason so many mistakes are found in 
otherwise very excellent domestic manuals. 

A reader of the Christian Union writes and endorses 
this idea by giving her own experience, and we quote 
some parts of her letter: 

“When a young girl at home I had done considerable 
pastry - cooking, canned fruits, made pickles, etc., and 
thought I knew all about housekeeping. But ah me! when 
I married I found that in many things I was as ignorant as is 
my little daughter now. But determining to conquer and 
become a successful housekeeper and bhome-maker, and be- 
lieving that regular and well prepared meals were essential 
to this end, I eagerly sought information from every availa 
ble source. Looking back on those days | Jaugh at my youth- 
ful experience, but then it was oftener a cause for tears than 
laughter. [ searched every cook-book I could find, and 1n all 
I saw much that was useful, but also much utterly valueless. 
Then | hit upon a plan of making one of my own, and now, 
after sixteen years, I would advise all young housekeepers to 
try the experiment. 

“ Purchase a blank book with pages all numbered, but put 
nothing in it save what you have tried or seen tried. Arrange 
it systematically; divide it into different departments, one 
for meats, another for vegetables, for bread, pies, puddings, 
etc., allowing space at the end of every section in the body of 
the book and in the index in which to make entries as new 
receipts or directions are found, tried and approved. Any 
good housekeeper will be glad to furnish you her rules for 
her own favorite dishes. Write all out definitely, remember- 
ing that it is equally important that the i gredients be prop- 
erly mixed and cooked as that the proper proportions are 
used. 

“In such a book, prepared by your own hand, and each 
thing tested by you, there is a feeling of reliability which 
makesit invaluable. What a treasure such a book would be 
to a daughter, all written by a mother’s hand and tested by 
her judgment and mature wisdom !" 

The writer of this letter will, we are sure, so train 
her daughters that they will be well versed in all 
home virtues and practical knowledge, and her ad- 
vice is worthy the careful consideration of all young 
home-makers. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Question.—Tf you can tell me how to preserve figs, and any 
other way of utilizing them, I shall be greatly obliged; for | 
bave found a home in the Sunny South and shall have an 
abundance of this fruit, but am utterly ignorant of prepar- 
ing it. 

Answer.—We have received two receipts from a 
lady who has made fig preserves many years, and 
says, * bas worked out a receipt for herself which bas 
proved a success and gladly gives it to help others to 
avoid the mistakes she used to make.”’ The white 
Smyrna, or large green fig, makes the handsomest 
preserve. They are best preserved with pineapples, 
aus the two flavors mingle pleasantly and the pine 
apple turnishes the juice which the fig lacks. To- 
gether they make a most delicious preserve. Gather 
the figs when perfectly ripe, but before they crack 
open much, and with the stems on weigh them and 
then cook in a weak sugar syrup fifteen minutes. 
Then skim out carefully on a platter to drain. Pare 
the pineapple carefully with a silver knife; with a 
sharp-pointed knife take out the eyes, and with a 
silver fork pry out each little core or section, leaving 
the woody core untouched. When all the meat or 
sections have been taken, wring the core to extractall 
the juice; but don’t use the woody substance. Allow 
a pound of best white sugar to every pound of fruit, 
and cook for twenty miuutes; then add the figs—the 
same weight of figs as you have pineapple; add a 
half pound of sugar to every pound of figs. Cook all 
together twenty minutes more, Equal quantities of 
both the fruits will give sufficient syrup; but if less 
pmeapple is used it will be necessary to add water to 
make all the syrup required. If the syrup ecems 
thin take out the fruit carefully into jars and boil the 
ayrup slowly until it is thick and rich, then pour it 
aver the fruit in the jars and seal at once closely. 

FIG PICKLES (A GREAT DELICACY). 

Gather the figs when ripe, and not much opened. 
Put them in strong saJt and water for twelve hours. 
Then drain off the brine; scald it, and pour over the 
figs hot, and again let them stand twelve hours. Then 
drain off all the brine and wash them well in vinegar, 





and let them stand in it several hours. While they 
are soaking, prepare enough spiced vinegar to coyer 
them, adding one pound of sugar to a gallon of vine- 
gar, or more if you prefer the pickles pretty sweet. 
Bring the spiced vinegar to boiling heat, and skim. 
Drain off all the vinegar the figs were soaking in, put 
them in jars, and pour the spiced vinegar boiling hot 
over them. Allow two-thirds figs to one-third vine- 
gar in each jar. The vinegar must be of the best 
quality of cider vinegar. 

Question.—* Please give directions for doing up lace edg- 
ings ; point, thread, guipure, &c.” 

Answer.—Roll the lace carefully on a round bottle 
—a long Cologne bottle ts good for this purpose. See 
that the edging is wound on the bottle very evenly, 
and none of the purl edging turned in. Have a 
wash-bow]l of warm soap-suds (white soap) ready, and 
lay the bottle or bottles in it. Have them abundantly 
covered with the suds. Ifa fair day, set the bow! in 
the sun, and let the lace soak several hours. Then 
rinse through several waters to cleanse from all soap. 
Blue the last rinsing water slightly, and put in 
enough gum arabic water to stiffen, no more than 
new lace, then hang the bottle in the sun to dry. 
When thoroughly dry, unwrap it from the bottleand, 
folding it very evenly, lay it in a clean handkerchief 
or soft towel, and put a heavy weight on itforan hour 
or two. Never iron lace. 

A lady writes: 

*T bave a nice way of doing up laces, which makes them as 
fresh as when new, particularly thread-lace. 

“Wash carefully and rinse, then put through a little gum 
arabic water, just thick enough to stiffen slightly. Sit down 
before the fire, or in the sun, and pick it out carefully till 
perfectly dry, and in its original shape.” 

We know the first rule works admirably, and is the 
least trouble. Will some one try both, and tell us 
which makes the lace look most like new ? 





Our Poung Folks. — 


JACK FROST’S FLOWERS. 
By Susie M. Day. 
” ING Winter sat on his glittering throne, 
In his palace of ice and snow, 
And listened to hear what his sons had done 
In the wide earth lying below. 








Then first spake the oldest, the North Wind bold, 
And bis voice was piercing and clear: 
“I brought from the North Pole plenty of cold, 
And I scattered it far and near!” 


Then the Northwest Wind, he laughed as he cried, 
“ When frozen and hard was the earth, 

I gathered the clouds, and opening them wide 
Out tumbled the snow-flakes in mirth!" 


Then growled out the East Wind, surly and gruff: 
* When the snow lay so smooth and white 

I made an ice-storm, and slippery enough 
Are the fields and the streets to-night !"’ 


King Winter laughed loud, so merry was he; 
His sons had all pleased him right well ; 
“ But how does it happen there are but three? 
Has Jack Frost no story to tell? 


“He is my youngest, my pet and my pride, 
And | love to hear of his jokes: 
Tow he capers about on every side 
And teases the dear little folks; 


* How he pinches children’s noses and ears, 
And makes them all rosy and cold; 
He laughs when they cry, and freezes their tears, 
And plays tricks with young and with old. 


“Ah! there is my Jack! But what does it mean? 
He looks very sober and sad; 
Such a pitiful face I ne’er have seen, 
He's always so merry and glad! 


“Speak up like a man, Jack Frost, and be brave! 
What may be the matter with you? 
Whatever you want you surely may have, 
Now speak out without more ado!” 


** Father,” he whimpered, “ I’d fallen in love 
Wiih a rose, a beautiful flower; 
She stood in a window, the street above, 
And I watched her many an hour. 


“ When nobody looked | crept through the door 
And kissed softly her petals red; 
She faded and drooped, was lovely no more, 
But hung brown, and frozen, and dead! 


“ I kissed another as sweet by her side, 
As gently as zephyr in May, 
And whispered, I love you! Oh, be my bride! 
But dead like her sister she lay. 


* Then I knew a flower could never be mine, 
And I wept for my lovely rose; 
I walked homeward quite sad, and children nine 
I passed, and pinched never a nose!” 


King Winter looked grave, and said, “ My dear Jack, 
Though foolish yourself you have shown, 

And I cannot give you the roses back, 
You shall have some flowers of your own. 


“ Kiss ggftly the windows of many a room 
Ww the world is asleep to-night; 
Wherever you go fair flowers will bloom, 
Lovely blossoms, not red, but white.” 


When the north wind blows and makes it so cold, 
In our quiet slumbering hours 

He journeys about; next morning, behold! 
On the glass are the Jack-Frost flowers! 





OUR CHRISTMAS CONCERT. 


——— little girl, with bright eyes and brown 
++ hair, came home from Sunday-school the other 
day brimful of excitement. 

“Oh, mamma,” she cried, ‘it’s been the happiest 
Sunday I ever had in all my life.’’ 

The same afternoon a small boy from the same 
Sunday-school bounced into his house, shouting out 
so loud that all the neighbors could hear: 

‘Say, mamma, I’m s’lected; I’m s’lected!"" 

Now, what do you suppose it was that caused such 
great commotion in both these little persons’ lives? 

Well, it was very near Christmas. About this time 
the Sunday-school always had a festival. This year 
the festival was to be an old folks’ concert, only the 
old folks were to be little folks; and it was because 
the bright-eyed little girl and the irrepressible small 
boy had been ‘“‘s’lected ’’ to sing in this concert that 
they were so delighted on that particular Sunday 
afternoon. Besides these two, twenty-three others 
had been ‘“s’lected.”’ 1 suppose they all went home 
equally happy. At any rate, when they met on 
Tuesday afternoon to practice they were fairly bub- 
bling over with glee. 

It needed only three rehearsals to teach them per- 
fectly ‘‘ Hail Columbia,” ‘‘ Northfield,” ‘Cousin Je- 
dediah,”’ ‘‘ The Ode on Science,” *‘America,” ‘Yankee 
Doodle,” ‘“‘ Russia’ and ** Auld Lang Syne.’’ Some of 
these ure not at all easy; but the little people made 
light of their difficulties. They all liked the rehears- 
ing so well that they wanted to come every day. 

‘““When shall we have it again?” asked their teacher, 
one afternoon. The children caught the question, 
though it was not meant for them. 

“To-morrow !” they shouted. ‘“ Let’s come to- 
morrow!” But three meetings, with one dress re- 
hearsal, were found to be enough. 

At last the evening of the concert came. The 
weather was beautiful outside, the church beautiful 
within. Behind the platform stood a tall tree, fes—- 
touned down from the very top with a paper chain 
of red and gold links, and sprinkled all over with 
white cotton, to represent snow. In the front pews 
were seated the Sunday-school; behind them the 
fathers and mothers and friends. On the platform, 
which was built out into the church, were placed 
twenty-five empty chairs. 

By and by the organ began to play a march. A 
side door opened. All the Sunday-school children 
got up on tiptoe, and, in their excitement, even stood 
on the seats. Out of the door came the procession 
and went up the steps to the platform, one after an- 
other, like an animated flower-garden, until the 
chairs were all filled. [ can hardly tell you what a 
pretty sight it was, or how sweet they all looked in 
their quaint old-fashioned dresses. Did you ever see 
your great-grandmother’s picture when she was a 
little girl? Well, you might almost have taken our 
bonny Bessie, in her flowered chintz and white neck- 
erchief, or our little friend Julia, in her soft, rich silk 
and powdered hair, or ‘‘ Aunt Polly Bassett,’’ with 
her black alpaca, mob cap and spectacles, for your 
own great-grandmother. And as for Master Davie, 
who came forward in his rich velvet suit and white 
peruke, and sang *‘ Yankee Doodle,” he was the liv- 
ing image, on a reduced scale, of GeneralgjWashing- 
ton. 

Of course you will ask where was the small boy who 
had been ‘‘s’lected ;” and if you think he was some- 
where out of sight you are very much mistaken! 
Indeed he was the most conspicuous little person on 
the platform, being dressed as ‘‘ Cousin Jedediah,” in 
a suit made of the American flag, and crowned with 
a wig of long yellow hair. During the performance 
he amused himself and everybody else by eating 
apples, and cut up such capers that *“ Aunt Polly” 
more than once had to box bis ears. (Of course she did 
it only in fun.) Besides these we had a small Quaker, a 
blooming country girl, several ‘“‘ Dolly Vardens,” quite 
a number of lords and ladies and a fac-simile of ‘‘ Miss 
Penelope Boothby,” after the picture by old Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. As for the singing, that was as 
charming as the singers themselves. The way that 
they went through these hard old tunes would have 
delighted their grandfathers if the dear old gentlemen 
could only have come down from heaven and listened. 
There were five solos. I didn’t mean to mention any 
names, but so long as I have spoken of Bessie and 
Julia, I might as well say that each of them had a 
bird-song, and sang it so prettily that we almost 
thought it a bird’s voice instead of a little girl's. 
Aunt Polly too, was one of the soloists; and another 
of our small grandmothers, whose name I really must 
not tell, sang very sweetly, ‘“‘ Beautiful Dreamer.” 
The last of the five was a little gentlewoman of the 
olden time copied from that pretty picture by 
Millais, called ‘‘The Minuet.” If you could have 
heard how plaintively and tenderly she sang Mr. 
King’s ‘“‘Rockaby, Lullaby, dear little Rover,” you 
would, perhaps, almost without knowing why, have 
found yourself wiping away the mist from your 
eyes. 

During the intermission they all came down from 
the platform and walked two by two through the 
aisles, while the Sunday-school looked on with ad- 
miration and delight. The pleasantest feature of it 
all { think was the pleasure which the Sunday-school 
took init. No one in the school seemed to feel the 
least bit of envy, because he or she wasn’t “ s’lected ;’ 
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and the classes out of which singers were chosen ap- 
peared to take a pride in it and to feel all the happier 
because some of their number were on the plat- 
form. 
iverthing, though, must come to an end. At length 
the last line was sung; the programme was finished, 
the concert over. To the music of another march our 
littie old folks went down the steps and out the side 
door. And to the lingering echo of their closing song 
we went home. All the way their fresh sweet voices 
seemed to be singing in our ears these parting 
words: 
* But when we've crossed the sea of life, 
And reached the heavenly shore, 
We'll sing the songs our fathers sing. 
Transcending those of yore. 
We'll meet to sing diviner strains, 
Than those of Auld Lang Syne,— 
Immortal songs of praise unknown 
In days of Auld Lang Syne. 


Perhaps one of these days you and I will hear 
them—there. 





THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 
SOME RECOLLECTIONS. 





AST week when the Professor rested his hoary 
locks upon the back of his ehair and put his feet 
on the mantle-piece (that was after class was dis- 
missed, and would be very wrong in any one ‘who 
isn’t very, very old), his thoughts fluttered back to 
his boyhood’s days—1600 and something, you know— 
and he remembered many other interesting things 
besides the fire department. 

What do your geographies say about the first set- 
tlement on Manhattan Island? Don’t they seem to 
teach that Hendrick Hudson, in his ship * Half Moon,” 
was the first man to discover the island? This was in 
1609, but some records have been found showing that 
Hollanders resided in this locality in 1598—twenty- 
two years before the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth 
Rock, Mass. Some of us are in the habit of thinking 
that nothing could possibly have happened before the 
Pilgrims landed! 

What do you suppose those Hollanders were after? 
Nothing but furs; and yet they made piles of money, 
for they would buy them from the Indians and pay 
in muskets and powder, and then they’d ship the 
furs to Holland and get high prices for them. As 
early as 1623 a ship started ,for Holland with $12,000 
worth of furs on board. 

In 1626 the Island of Manhattan was sold by the In- 
dians to the settlers for twenty-four dollars! The old 
Professor wishes now that he had bought it himself, 
because it is worth more even to sell at auction. 
But the Professor was so young then that his mother 
wouldn't let him go outside of the yard, and so he 
couldn't go to the sale. 

You haveallheardofwampum. That’s what the old 
settlers used for money to a great extent. Wampum 
was made from the hard parts of clams. These pieces 
were rounded into beads and polished, after which 
they were strung upon sinews. A string as long as a 
man could reach with his arms outstretched was 
worth four guilders (1.52), and the Indians used to 
pick out their tallest men for “‘ measuring off.” 

By and by the English began to be jealous, so in 
1664 they sent over and demanded submission to the 
English flag. The peaceful Dutch didn’t know what 
to make of it, and finally Governor Stuyvesant sur- 
rendered. It was a pretty mean thing for the English 
to do, because they knew that the settlers couldn’t 
defend themselves. 

Thus New Amsterdam became New York, because 
the Duke of York had sent the war ship over. In 1672, 
during a war between England and Holland, back 
oame the Dutch and took New York again, giving the 
settlement the name of New Orange. 

But two years afterward peace was made between 
the two countries, and New York passed into British 
hands, and remained there until the Revolutionary 
war. 

In those days everyone went tochurch. The very 
first meeting-house the settlers had was over a stable 
—somewhere about the year 1618. After troubles with 
the Indians, however, the Dutch built a small church 
inside of the fort, and on a summer Sunday the green 
slopes round about were dotted with grazing horses, 
waiting to take the worshipers home after service. 
The men and women didn’t sit together, but on differ- 
ent sides of the meeting-house, and the little boys and 
girls had to sit as still as mice, or there would be 
trouble when they went home. The singing was led 
by a “foresinger,’’ and everyone used to join, whether 
he could sing or not. This “ foresinger” was a very 
important man, for he used to read part of the service, 
give out the hymns, teach school, and do a lot of 
other things besides. The deacons used to carry 
around the contribution-box, or bag rather, which 
was attached to a long pole, and which had a small 
bell tied to the bottom of the bag to wake people up, 
and make them put in their wampum. 

The old Dutch people used to be very fond of sing- 
ing, and their prayer-books contained music which 
was sung before and after_meals, instead of saying 


If all of you lived in New York city, the Professor 
eould tell many in things about the gradual 
growth of the town limits; where the first ferry ran, 


and how the rivers around the island used to flow 


over some of the busiest thoroughfares we now have; 


name, all this would be of very little use. 
There’s one thing more, however, the Professor 


eight o'clock, and by nine everyone was in 
bed—the big folk included; and the Profes- 
sor cannot help thinking that to this early 
bed-going, and rising with the sun, together 
with good hard work between meals, some 
of us owe the comfortable times we now 
enjoy. 


VERY LITTLE FOLKS. 
MARGIE’S VISIT TO THE DOCTOR. | 
By G. T. H. 


ARGIE lived in a tall brick house in 

the very heart of a great city. She, 
had never played in the hay, or bunted, 
nuts in the woods. There was not evena’ 
yard where she could have a flower-bed of 
her own; but she did not miss all these de-| 
lights. She was as happy all day long as 11 
is possible for a little girl four years old to 
be. She could ride in the horse cars with 
her papa; there were delightful walks with 
mamma, where she could stand, just as long 
as she wanted to, before the great shop win- | 
dows; and above and beyond everything | 
else, there was Louisa Maria! This was a 
small wax doll with real hair, and she could 
shut her eyes when you put her to sleep, 
and if you pimched her hard she made a 
little squeak, which Margie found very i1n- 
teresting. When Louisa Maria first came) 
to live with Margie, sbe was dressed in a 
pink cambric skirt, with a muslin over- 
dress, and Margie thought it elegant; but 
she really loved her better after her mamma 
had made a suit of real little clothes, with 
tiny buttons and buttonholes, which she 
could take off and put on. There were not, 
many toys in the house, but Margie wanted 
nothing more than her own wax baby. 

Can you think, then, what was her an- 
guish when one morning she found her lying on the 
tioor, her nose quite scratched, and her “ cry” broken? 

Margie pinched and squeezed—not a sound could be 
heard. Louisa Maria’s red lips wore a smile of sweet- 
ness and content, but Margie’s were quivering with 
sorrow as she hurried down stairs to the kitchen to 
show her poor, beautiful darling to her mamma. Oh 
busy mamma! up to your elbows in bread-dough, did 
you think Margie would suppose you were in earnest 
when you said, ‘‘Never mind, now, my pet. Some- 
time when I am not busy we'll take her to a doctor, 
and he will cure her cry’’? 

As Margie went slowly away two bright tears fell 
on the little wax face on her arm, but her mamma’s 
words had given her a bright idea nevertheless. She 
could not wait for busy older people to come with 
her; not even for her hat and sacque. Just as she 
was, she went cut of the front door and down the 
street to find the doctor. 

How did she ever know that in the great stone 
building on the corner there was a doctor’s office ? 
No one knows. But as the doctor sat there alone he 
heard a faint little knock, and when he opened the 
door there was this little girl, looking up at him 
with pitiful eyes as she held out her dolly and said: 

“Her cry is all broke! Please cure it now; mamma 
said you could!” 

Now you know doctors are the very kindest people 
in the world. This one smiled at first, but he took 
the dolly up, just as carefully as Margie herself could. 
Then he made Margie sit down close beside him at his 
big table, and help him take off the little dress. 

Then a very strange thing happened! . 

He cut a slit in the kid side with his sharp knife and 
pulled out something which looked like a little box, 
which he said was the ‘‘cry.” Margie thought it must 
hurt dreadfully, but she ventured to look at Louisa’s 
face, and the darling was smiling as sweetly as ever 
and did not even look cross, as Margie was sure she 
should have done. But if it did not hurt so much she 
could watch the doctor without any anxiety, while 
he cut up a kid glove, and pasted it over the sides of 
the box, and put some strips of plaster around the 
edges. Then he slipped it back inside the doll, and 
sewed up the side very carefully. Margie dressed it 
again, giving one or two careful pinches. 

The cry was louder than ever! 

She looked up at the doctor’s face, and said: 

“I thank you derry much!” and she wondered why 
he wanted to kiss her, but of course he did. He would 
have taken her home, but some people came into his 
office just then, and as Margie had on no hat, he sup- 
posed she had come from some of the rooms on the 
upper story. 

But, in the meanwhile, her mamma had finished 
her bread, and gone up stairs to help and comfort 
her little girl, and no little girl was to befound. Of 
course she called, and called, and when there was no 
answer, she went to the door and looked anxiously 
up and down the crowded sidewalk just in time to 
see Margie fearlessly darting across the sireet, hoeld- 
ing tight her darting in her arms, And her only 


| 





reply to all her mamma's questions was: 


but as many of you wouldn’t know the places by | and he has mended her. 


must tell, and that is of how all the parties, and all | 
the merrymakings, and all the dances used to close at | 





“Il took her down the street to the doctor's house, 
Just listen, mamma!” 
And he certainly had! 


A PRIZE PICTURE PUZZLE 
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WHAT YUU CAN SEE. 


We suppose that you have seen this picture a great 
many times. It isan illustration from Mrs. Stowe’s 
‘“‘Weand Our Neighbors;"”’ but do you think that 
Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co. imagined they were making 
a contribution to our puzzle department when they 
put the picture in the book? 

We must be very quiet about it, for if the publishers 
discover that the illustration contains thirty-nine 
things of which they bad no idea, they will be charg- 
ing tremendous prices for the book after this. 

We Americans are all Yankees in one sense, for we 
are a nation of “ guessers.” We are Yankees, too, in 
our desire to have something substantial to show for 
what we do. Glory is well enough, but prizes are 
better, and we offer the following: 

I. The CHRISTIAN UNION for one year. 

II. BARNES’s CENTENARY History: One Hundred 
Years of American Independence. By the author of 
‘“Barnes’s Brief History of the United States for 
Schools.” Published by A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


If. THe Cuckoo CLockx. By Ennis Graham, Pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co. 
Answers will be received until February Ist. Ad- 


dress, “‘ Puzzles,’ Christian Union, N.Y. 
1. A god and a measure. | 20. A vessel and a ravine. 
2. A character in “A Mid-/| 21. Expensive. 
summer Night's Dream.” | 22. A constellation. 
3. A native of an Eastern 23. Wanting in a herald’s coat. 








country. | 24. Parts of a cannon. 
4. An unsatisfactory reply. 25. A masonic emblem. 
5. What a hawk’s feathers do | %. A fastening, 
with cold. 27. Parts of a watch, 
6. A proper thing to do with | 28. A narrow tract of land, 
some affronts. 29. What no one relishes cold, 
7. What the affronted does if | 30. Weapons, 
he can. 31. What the great bell af 
8 What Mark Antony want Moscow did, 
ed to borrow. 32. A mode of punishment, 
9. An English author. 83. Frequently addressed in 
10. An enclosure for animals. public, 
ll. A celebrated place of safe- | 34. An old name for the En- 
ty. | glish. 
12. A biped, and a hero. 135. Once made of glass and 
13. A military order. | celebrated in story. 
14. Two parts of a ship 36. Lacking in Cleopatra’s 
15. Part of a hill. needle. 
16. The weapon of a god. 37. Address at sea. 
17. Anger. 38. A low drum beat. 
18. Blows. 39. Preserves. 
19. A skeleton. 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. % 
Numerical Enigmas.—1, Pensioners ; 2, “ Fortune favors the 
| brave.” 
Vowel Changes.—1, Bad, bed, bid, bud. 2, Pale, pile, pole. 
| 8, Ball, bell, bill, bull. 4, Curd, cord, curd. 5, Chap, chip, 
chop. 6, Ban, ben, bin, bun. 7, Dame, dime, dome. 8, Last. 
| lest, list, lost. 9, Pat, pet, pit, pot, put. 10, Tan, ten, tin, tun. 


Square Remainders. Square Word in Diamond, 


8—TEAM 8 
T—EASE ATE 
BR-ASKS STBAL 
A - MESS BEAT 
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Farm and Garden. 


EXCHANGE EXTRACTS, WITH 
COMMENTS THEREON. 

—They are all talking about the mar- 
velous weather of this winter and print- 
ing reports of remarkable growths. 
Rhubarb is an inch high near New 
York, and dandelions are in bloom on 
Boston Common; a grasshopper has ap- 
peared there likewise. Lilao buds are 
pushing in all parts of the country; 
potatoes are rotting in cellar and heap; 
and celery is hawked about the streets 
at quarter prices for fear it, too, will 
‘‘suffer change” into something unpleas- 
antly soft. The plows are briskly run- 
ning in the furrow and the wide-awake 
farmers bid fair to get all their spring 
work done in advance. Only the oxen 
and horses complain of this; they are 
losing their winter vacation at the straw- 
stack with the prospect of extra jobs 
being laid out for the spring season. In 
the city the building of the elevated 
railroad goes merrily on, resulting in 
torn-up streets and clouds of dust that 
floating skyward cause the daily para- 
grapher to break forth in rapturous 
praise of ‘‘ the stately beauty of our city 
in these Roman-winter days.’’ He says 
that the triturated refuse of the streets, 
rising in mid-air, changes into a dim, 
softening haze that mellows the harsh 
lines of our architecture and produces a 
series of harmonious pictures. He begs 
the traveled citizen to walk up Broad- 
way from the Battery to Madison 
square between land 3 P.m. (providing 
he hasn’t a note to meet at the bank) 
and confess (while he chokes in the 
dusty atmosphere) that only the magic 
of historic association has made the old 
world cities attractive to him. Whew! 
we hope the citizen has taken his walk, 
for as we write the thermometer has 
dropped to 14° above, a sharp north 
wind drives the dust clouds sea-ward, 
and there's now no fun in stopping to 
admire the aerial perspectives of Mur- 
ray Hill and Central Park. The new 
year comes in keen and cold, but still 
clear and bright, and no snow. Snow 
to the north of us, snow to the south of 
us, snow to the west of us eddies and 
tiurries—but not a flake falls in the city 
where we write. And every New 








Yorker (the small boy and the stable 
man excepted) prays that so it may 
continue. 


—The death of Dr. J. P. Kirtland at 
his home near Cleveland, Ohio, on the 
10th of December last, removes a name 
that has been familiar in horticultural 
literature for a generation past; re- 
moves it, indeed, from the current writ- 
ings of the press, but it has already been 
embalmed in the permanent records of 
pomology and its kindred sciences. 
From the Ohio ‘ Farmer” we learn that 
he came at an early age to Ohio and 
spent the greater part of a long life (he 
died at eighty-four) in Cuyahoga county, 
dividing his time between his duties as 
professor in a medical college and the 
care of a fruit and flowerfarm. In nat- 
ural science and medicine he leaves be- 
hind him a record of research and dis- 
covery that makes his fame asa scientist 
secure, while in horticulture his investi- 
gations have made bis name well known 
throughout this country and Europe. 
Over thirty years ago he wrote of the 
value of evergreens as protectors in 
fruit culture; of the successful growing 
of apricots and nectarines in northern 
exposures; of experiments with all va- 
rieties of crops on all varieties of soils. 
He produced many new varieties of 
fruits and flowers; and his name is inti- 
mately associated with chernes. Twen- 
ty-five or more of his varieties—among 
them the Rockport Bigarreau, the Gov. 
Wood, the Blackhawk, etc.—have been 
cultivated for a generation. His tree 
peonies are of great value and bear the 
names of some of our best-known horti- 
culturists. At his home are growing 
twelve distinct varieties of the tulip 
tree, representing nearly every zone of 
latitude. Poultry, sheep, swine, cattle 
and bees also engaged his attention; and 
in early life he had a marvelous enthu- 
siasm and aptitude for all sorts of wood- 
craft and the study of natural objects. 
He could graft and nurse the most deli- 
cate of plants; he knew the habits of all 
birds and animals of the country ronnd. 





At twelve years old he aided his grand- 
father in the cultivation of silkworms 
and began the study of the Linnwan 
system of botany, applying his knowl- 
edge to a series uf experiments in the 
crossing of fruit-trees, etc. All his life 
he was a tireless worker, and at the age 
of seventy he placed above his desk the 
motto: ‘“‘ Time is money; I have none of 
either to spare’’; and to those who knew 
him best the lesson taught by this action 
is most suggestive. 

—The Elmira “ Husbandman” says 
that at the late Dairymen’s Convention 
at Syracuse, N. ¥., great interest was 
excited by Dr. BE. G. Crafts’s description 
of his ‘‘ Parlor Creamery ’’ at Bingham- 
ton. The doctor evidently does not be- 
lieve in reserving his parlor for the 
créme de la créme, for he has built a 
milk closet in the very room hitherto 
sacred to society. But remembering 
the proprieties he has built it in the 
nicest manner, of carefully selected 
chestnut and walnut wood, so as to be 
ornamental as well as useful. His ob- 
ject was to secure an unvarying temper- 
ature for the milk during the rising of 
the cream, and in this he has been suc- 
cessful, although nothing is said about 
the variability of his wife’s temper as 
affected by this invasion of her domain, 
and we must infer that it is as steady as 
her cream. The shelves are arranged 
for the ordinary milk pans, and the 
doors are bung with weights and pul- 
leys like a window. When the room is 
swept these are closed, but at other 
times are left open. The standing 
tem, erature is seventy degrees; milk 
is set three inches deep; for butter it 
stands twenty-four hours; for cream 
twelve hours, at which time it is more 
delicate for coffee and desserts. The 
mature cream, when taken off, is placed 
in astone jar and in acool place until 
there is enough for churning. Twelve 
hours before churning the jar is placed 
in a warm room and occasionally stirred 
to equalize the fermentation in the 
mass. It is then placed in a stone dash 
churn at seventy-five degrees and 
brought into butter in about five min- 
utes. The buttermilk is carefully pour- 
ed off and the butter is washed once in 
cold water. Repeated washings injure 
both color and flavor. Salted one ounce 
to the poundand packed within twenty- 
four hours. No coloring matter is used. 
Eighteen pounds of milk make one 
pound of butter, and four quarts of 
cream make three pounds of butter. 
Dr. Crafts then showed a sample of his 
winter butter. It was pronounced 
slightly off flavor, and his practice of 
churning cream at a high temperature 
was severely criticised. He sells his 
cream at fifty cents a quart, and his 
butter at fifty cents a pound. 

—Much may be learned from books, 
but observation is better, and the sharp- 
eyed farmer of the sixteenth century 
knew as much about some things as his 
advanced brother of the nineteenth. 
Fitzherbert, writing of wheat culture in 
England during the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, says: ‘‘To falowe the clottes 
(clods) the better the wheate, for the 
clottes keep the wheate warme all wyn- 
ter; and at March they will melte and 
breake and fal in many small pieces, the 
which is a new dougyne and refreshynge 
of the corne.”’ It was only last Septem- 
ber that we were watching the opera- 
tion of a new steel-spring harrow on a 
wheatfield near Geneva, N. Y., belong- 
ing to R. J. Swan, son-in-law of the 
well-known and now venerable John 
Johnson. The soil was a stiff clay, and 
we noticed that the “ harrowing in” was 
leaving the surface in rather a lumpy 
condition. “I want it so,’’ said the 
tenant-farmer; ‘“ the freezing and thaw- 
ing next spring will cover the seed with 
fine earth and protect it. Why, I’ve 
known even so good a farmer as Mr. 
Johnson harrow and harrow his wheat 
piece until it was as fine as road dust. 
Result was it caked hard and in the 
spring the wheat froze out.”’ So the 
centuries repeat themselves, and we to- 
day are only finding out for ourselves 
what other people knew years ago. Or, 
what,is worse, we let other folks do our 
seeing and thinking, and swallow all 
they tell us. 
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CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 








Ci RCH guns Nes, Feathers, Bed- 
a Sipe ORT Laas is. 208 Cana! Street. New York. 





MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc,, wn to the public since 

26, are made at ** THE } ME NEELY BEtL 

UOUNDREYS,’? West TRoY,N.Y. New Patent 
Mountings. Catalogues Jree. No’ Agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bstabl- (in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churchc: 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, F 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Wcerrant 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

Vaspozen & Tier, 102 EK. 2d St., Cine'=-ath 


PRICES REDUCED. 
MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCAN Co. 


have the pleasure of announcing that recent de- 
crease in cost of material and labor, and increase 
n manufacturing facilities, have enabled them to 
make a reduction in their Catalogue prices of from 
$10 to $50 on each Organ. (See Price List dated 
November, 1877.) 

Organs of their manufacture are acknowledged 
to stand at the head of instruments of this class ; 
having merited and received Highest Honors 
at all World’s Exhibitions for ten years. 


NEW STYLES, NOW READY, 


surpass previous procuctionsin musical excellence 
and beauty of cases. Sold for cash, or inatall- 
ments; or rented until rent pays. Llustrated 
Catalogues and Reduced Price Lists saad 
877), sent free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., | 


154 Tremont St., BOSTON; 35 Union Sq., NEW 
YORK ; M0 Wabash Ave., OHIOAGO, 


PI NO Retail price $750 on!y $235; $650, $175 
Organs. 16 Stopes, $120; 14, $9: 12. $85 
, $45 ; 2, $45—Drand new, ¥arranted. 15 
S { days’ test trial. Otherbargains 24 


pp 
Til. Newspaper all about Piano-Or, an 
war, free. DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N J. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


CREAT TRUNK LINE 
AND U. S. MAIL ROUTE. 


NEW YORK TICKET OFFICES: 


Re 526 Broadway. No. 1 Astor House, 
No. 944 Broadway, No. 8 Battery Place, 
epe: foot of ourtiandt a 
epot foot of Desbroxses & 

Depet Jersey City. 




















t#” The Standard Time of the Pennsylvania 
Ratiroad, from New York to Pittsburg, is Pbila- 
delpbia local time, which is five minutes slower 
than New York time and nineteen minutes faster 
than Pittsburg time. 


FRANK THOMSON, | 





L. F; FARMER. 
Genera! fr. Gen. Pass. Agent. 
SAMUEL, c ra 2 PEN TER, 
Genera! Eastern Pass. Agent, 
526 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT IS YOUR NAME ? 


WE WILL PRINT IT on 10 of the finest quality 
Bristol Cards, and send anes by mail for 4 cents; 
or with address for 50 ce These are FIRST 
CLASS V IS1BING CARDS, ~aeeanel printed on 
superior Bristol Stock. =< ony ant to be confound- 
ed with the common, tra yh nings 80 generally 
advertised, SPHCIMENS MAILED for a 3 cent 


sta re 
ddress THE Algee PRINTING GO., 268 12th 
street. South Brooklyn, N. Y. 








We will send 


TO ADVERTISERS! 22": 


any newspaper ene the THIRD EDITION 


OR ADVERTISERS. 1:0 8vo.pp. More complete 
1an any which have preceded it. Gives the names 
weulation, and advert sing rates of several thousand 

ewspapers in the Unit States and Canada, and 
‘ontats more information of value to an advertiser 
han can be found in any other publication. All list: 
ave been carefnolly revised, and where practicable 
wices have been reduced. The special offers are 
tamerous and unusually advantageons. sure 4 
end for it before spending any money in 7 
sdivertising Address N. W. A eh €. 
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ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times fait ing ph ia, 





Crateful — - Comforting. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Sold only in Packets labeled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOMC®OPATHIC CHEMISTS 
LONDON. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 





Types. “Strong Silat” Cabinets, Chases, 
nting Presses, eto. mee Machin lo ‘oaravers. 
VA B 
uo Falton are a, aa! &,c0 York 





TEAS REDUCED. 


P.O. Box 643. Si and B Voser 



















Fifty vages—300 Ll'ustrations, with Descriptions 
of thousands of the best Flowers and Vegetables 
in the world.sand the say to ~~ them—all for a 
TWO-CENT postage stamp. *rinted in German 
and English. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 3 
cts. in paper covers; in elegen’ cl th c vers. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine.— 

pages, fine Lilustrations, and Colored Pilate in 
every number. Price $1.25a year; Five copies for 
$5.00. Address 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 





SEED WAREHOUSE 


4§ JOHN ST, NEW-YORK. 


: NEW DEPARTURE. 


At the solicitation of many of our friends. 


we thie season publish our Catalogue of 

| Vegetable, Agricultural, Flower, and 

Tree Seeds, together with all the N 

| ties of the Season, under one Cover, 
to all on application by mail. 
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LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 
Doutle Treadle, including one doz. Saws, 
th red inimital lo Fret Sawing Paticrus 
and Prepared Wood, to the va ‘no of 64 
A new device i or tigutening Saw, Pow- 
er Dvilling attac — t, Wrench, Oil enp 
and berew driver, peed, $00 strokes 
» Saws 1 1-3 ine h thick. Pri v4 
ete. cased and delivered 07 
—=T.cars or at Express off tie, 12 Dollars. 
o> SMALLSTEAM ENGINES, 
et withco *pper Boiler, to d-ive iicht Latues, 
=! Eeroll awe, etc. Joo Scroll Work Designs 
S Free on receipt of ata amp. 


> EXCELSIOR 





may. 


GS FOR THE SANCT Tui 

NS & = —~— 

eu es 
or Speciinen pages. 


Senay 2 
¢ 7k ROBINS ON’S 
SONGS g CHOIRS AND CONGREGA: 

iL 
CHAPEL PEL SONGS 27” 
THE SOCIAL MEETING & FA 
OAs AS Bais kCOMPANT = 
Chicago & New Orleans» 








for mitigating fough, factiitating and lessening 
expectoration, Chronic Bronchitis, and allaytng 
tickling in the throat. An excellent remedy for 
keeping the throat moist while speaking o 
singing. Prepared «nly by 

H. A. CASSEBEER, Apothecary, 

57 Fourth Avenue, 
(Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.'s), NEW YORK. 


For sale by Pharmacists, and_ sent by mail on receip 
of the price, 25 Cents. 


LARGEMIXED CARDS. with name. ie. 





4010 case 13, Se jes Acqua'ntance Cards,l0c, 
Ag’ts outfit 1 owd & Co., Bristol.Conn. 





Extra Fine Mixed. Cards with name, 10 
cts., post-paid. L. JON acd. Nassau, 5.Y. 





Can be cured by the continued use 

f OSMUN’S COD LIVER OIL & LACTO- 
PHOSPHATE of LIME, acare vere. Wag 
i tion, Coughs, Bronchitis & al] Scrofulous 

LO )\ diseases. Ask yourdragristfor 0sman’s /P™ 

\ [fhe has not got it, | will, on receipt 

of $5send6botties.C. 4. OSMUN “4 
13, 7th Ave. 8.Y. 
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ANGELIQUE 

Oot wAS* 

635 BROADWAY 
NEW-YORK. 


S. P. HAIR TONIC, 
"LEXIR OF CALISAYA. 


TOILET WATERS, 
SACHETS D'IRIS, 
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RELLUC’S BISCOTINE, 


MacrinRirted bw 


Jan. 9, 1878. 


THE CHRIT; STTA N UNION. _ 








PERSONAL. 


—Rev. Jonathan Crane, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, Middletown, N. Y., 
was stricken with apoplexy while preaching, 
Monday, Dec. 24, and died the next day. He 
was an eminently good man, and much be- 
loved by his people. 

—TIhe venerable Lovick Pierce, of Georgia, 
who is over 92 years of age, has been elected 
as a ministerial delegate to the Southern 
Methodist General Conference, which meets 
next May. 

—Mr. John Quentin Jones, President since 
1844 of the Chemical National Bank, died at 
his residence in New York, on New Year's 
night, of apoplexy. He was 74 years of age, 
was of Huguenot descent, and a life-long 
member of St. Paul’s, on Broadway, where 
his father had owned a pew. 

—Strong opposition to the marriage of the 
King of Spain comes from his mother, Isa- 
bella. 

—Don Carlos has had his collar of the Order 
of the Golden Fleece stolen at Milan or 
Venice. It always formed part of his luggage. 
and was of great intrinsic value besides its 
associations, having been the original collar 
owned by Philip the Good, who in 1430 
founded the Order. 

—Rev. Joseph Cook is to make a Western 
tour in the Spring, lecturing in May in Cleve 
land, Erie, Toledo, Detroit, Columbus, Indian- 
apolis, &c. 

—A Mutual Autopsy Society, the members 
of which pledge themselves to allow the sur- 
vivors to dissect their bodies after death, has 
been formed in Paris. 

—To the *“ Burlington Hawkeye” belongs 
the honor of haviog uvearthed the nurse of 
the Brontés, inthe person of Mrs. Newcome, 
a “ bright, energetic little English woman,” 
in Crawfordsville, lowa. Among ber creden- 
tials isa letter from “ P. Bronté,” informing 
her of the death of the last of his children. 

Mr. Edward King, writing to the * Boston 
Journal’ from London, describes Dr. Schlie- 
man as “an active, energetic gentleman in 
the prime of life, with regular oval features, 
dark bair and moustache, sparkling eyes, and 
agenial fund of humor.’ He speaks English 
very well. 

—Gen. George McCook died in New York, 
Dec. 28 

—Dr. D. G. Dodge, for several years Super 
intendent of the State Inebriate Asylum, at 
Bingbamton, died at Rouse’s Point, Dec. 30. 

—The death in Inaia is announced of the 
Rev. Wm. Tracy, D. D., for forty years a mis- 
sivnary of the American Board. 

—Mrs. Hayes's first reception, Jan. 5, was 
large and brilliant. 

—Mrs. Josepha Hale retires from the editor- 
ship of * Godey’s Lady's Book,” after 50 years 
of labor on it and the “ Lady's Mayazine.” 
She is in her ninetieth year. 
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‘HE : NEW ORK ASSOC TATION 
buR IMPt Lovie THE CUxDliivnN OF 

THE POO. 
lts thirty- fourth annual Report and ‘lirectory 
are pow reacy. subscribers will be sapplicd as 
early us practicable at the r residences, or imme 
Giately by send: gt» the office. ro m Nu. 59 Bible 
House. Eigota Street. The followtog « ficers o1 
toe ussuciativn avd chairmen of the word com 
— are authvurized tv re-etve subscriptivus, 


"i yward Potter, President. No. 59 Wall Stree 4 
James Lennux, Vice-President, No. 5) Ki 
Avenue. 
Erustus C. Benedict, Vice-President, No. 10 West 
Tenth street. 
Robert Lenox Kennedy, Vice-President, No. % 
Fifth Avenue. 
Heory KE. Pellew, Vice-President, No. 9 East 
a! fifth Scireet. 
vas. F. Chancler, Vice-President, No. 5! East 
rete fourth street. 
rt &. Minturn, Treasurer, No. 78 South 
Stree 


John Bowne, Corresponcing Secretary, No. 59 
Bible House. 

Geoige W. Abbe, Recording Secretary, No. 8 
Pine Sireet. 

Kie_tea Managers—Stewart tore, No. 59 Wall 
Street; JounJac b Astor, nv. 338 Fi th Avenue; 
Rutherfurd Stusvesant, 245 East DS Reaees street; 
Ro ert G radon, 24 Exchange place. 

Chasrrmen of Ward Committees—First, Second 
and Third Wards, K. Fulton Cutting, No. 12 Wal 
Street; F urth.+ Harles Chambe erlain, Castle Gar- 
den}; Fifth, James 6. Van Kieeck, MD. 0: West 
Twe fth street; “ixth. Joho = 12° Franklin 
Street; Seventh, Wm. Aboutt. 6: Pike ctreet; 
Eighth, George W. Creighton, 289 West Houstyn 
Street; Ninth, Cyrus W. Price. 61 West Wasning- 
ten Place; Tenth, Josevh T. Reed. 98 Allen Street ; 
Eleventh, H. K.( rampton M.D, 221 second Ave.; 
Twelfth, James Manchester, 315 Eas One Huv- 
dre) and Twentieth street; Thirteenth, Isaac 
Knupp, 45 Ciinton street; Fourteenth. Henry 
un 18: Grand street; kifteentn, Edwin Wes 

. 42 West Washington Place; Sixteenth, Jas: 
A Eichth Avenue; Seventeeoth, Joseph 

See ee. 222 Kast Eleventh treet; Bighteenth 
dam W. “pies. 50 Kast Twenty-first street; Nine- 
>. Wm. Jones, 18 Bast Kightieth street; 
Twentieth. James H. Finch, 404 West Turty-ihira 
ftreet; twenty-first. A. F. Warburtwn, 45 Kast 

Forty-first Street; Twenty-secono, Daniel Thomp 
son. | 454 Broadway; and also the ouly authorised 
Ward Culiectors: Gev. H. Hansell, B.&. Brown, 
ny (, Holmes, L. W. Halsey, B. F. Curdner 

. P. Lestrade. 











Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver« 
tiser and the Publ by stating 
—— they saw _the advertisement in 

he Christian Union. 








Patent ladelible Cancelling Ink, 


Used exclusively by the New York City, 
Boston, and ether large Post-Ofdices. 
Adapted tor use in Post-Offices, Banks, and 
Offices of every character, and csn be used with 
stee!, wood or rubber stamps. 
Price per Ib. (by express), 75 cents. 
Circular sent on application. 


VAN DER LINDEN & CO., 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 





Brooklyn Advertisements. 


HMARDING & CO., 
317 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


All the novelties in 


FINE BOOTS & SHOES, 


At Low Prices. 
HARDING & CO., 317 Fulton 8t.. Brooklyn. 











Brooklyn Philharmonic 


SECOND C osoeet, _Saturaay, Jan. 19. at 
LAST KEHEARSAL, Fridsy. Jan. 18, at 3, Suh 
full progr:mme. 

MISS MATHILDE WILDE, Soprano. 
MR. &. BERGNER, Violoncellist. 
Theo. Thomas and Grand Orchestra. 
Tickets tu Rehearsa'!, 75 cents; t» Coucert, $1.50; 
Reserved Seats, 50 ce.ts extra. 








QVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas- (Goods, Majolica, 
Wedawoot and Fayence Ware, A tine as- 
sortment of Clecks. Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


J.R. OTTMAN, 
Confectioner and Baker. 


FROIT CAKE, Ornamental and Plain. 

FANCY CAKE, twenty varieties. 

MACAROON, NOUGAT, and COCOANUT PYR- 
AMIDsS. 

BONED TURKEY, 8ALADS, JELLIES, CREAMS 
and ICES. 

LOANS of SILVER, CHINA, LINEN, and GLASs. 

COLORED or FRENCH WAITERS. 


449 FULTON sST., near Jay, Brooklyn. 


MANX 








FEEDING 


(Patented 
July 4tb, 1876, 


BOTTLE. 


and October 
2ist, 1376. 





Aiways right side up, whether in the bed or hand. 
ONE GHOSS LN CASE. 

This excellent device recommends itself to moth- 
ers and nurses beyond all others for its comfort 
efficiency and clea’ liness. Certainly ne other _ = 
tle cin be sv readily and thoroughly cleaned, 
from its peculiar shape, it can be wiped out by ry 
sponge or cloth held 1p the fingers as eusily us car 
an ordinary teacup. The eno of the tube being ai 
ways immersed in milk,the tofant casovt craw 
air, no matter ip whut position the bottle may be 
paced. aslong as a drop «f lquia remains. This 
important qua ity ts possessed by no other bo'tle. 

any part of the fittings, cork, tube, glass tue, «r 
nipple, can be nad s+.arately, upon application 
Price 5) cents each by express. 

All kinds of Rubber Goods on nand or fur- 
ni-bedto orcer. Kubber Tubing for gas st. ves, ano 
Hosef:r street-washing purp: see, a speciaity. Call 
and see the new Hose-Reel and Movable *ountain 
for iawes. 1 teorroees, Cataioeve and Prive List 
marl tree. GEN ‘TED. BROOK. 
LY N RUBBER WO S, Cc. B. ee og 
Vropriet .r, 49 Adams s¢., near C ity Hall, Bro 
lyn, N.Y. N. B.—Therubber purts « Frhese’ claien 

an be» ailed but the glessware cann:, 





CEO. DEVERALL 


IMPORTER OF 


HUMAN HAIR 


And manufacturer of Wigs. Toupees, and every 
Description of Ornamental! Hair Work, 233 Faltoo 
Street. Bet. Conoora and atilary Ste..  Brookiyo. 


ML EL Doty, 


213 Fulton Street. near lected, Brooklyn. 
A full assortment of 
Gent’s Furnishing Goods. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


shirts re-bosome@, &c. Co'lurs and Cuffs laun- 
ried same as new. 


MANACED BY LADIES. 


Grooklyn Employment Bureau. 


28 Cencord Street, between Fulton anc 
Wasbington Streets, Brooklyn. 
Family helo of al! tinds. We do not promise 
oerfection, but try to select good wemen for do- 
mestic service without regard to nationality or 

-eligion. N.B.—Wet Nurses supplied. 


A. THOMPSON’S | 
Restaurant and Confectionery, | § 


30 CLINTON ST., 





Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 
Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
phed with a choice variety of 
ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Pyramids, 
Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes. Flowers, etc. 


Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass furnished. 
Reliable Waiters Sent in all Cases. 








USE 





And Milward’s “ Helix” Neeaies. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Soild Everywhere. 


CHOICEST NOVELTIES. 


— Z os 
Dress Geode, Z Z_ Boys’ Suits. 


Sacques, 2 s: 'Z Millinery. 
Suits, _Z Z Fancy Goods. 
Shawls, Zz Z Hosiery. 


Furs, : 


“ JONES * 


EIGHTA. AVE. EIGHTH AVE. 


AND 














ls Fi 


. Silke. 
Z Cloths, 


Shoes. Z Zz 
Ribbons, Z L 


Underw ear ¢4 Z Domestics, 


Carpeta, 


Upholatery, ta . zZ 
ZZ House Furnishing 
Z Goods. 


Furviture, 


Fancy Goods, Toys, Glassware, Crockery, 
Silverware, 


Extraordinary inducements in al! departments. 
All orders wiil receive prompt sttention. Cata- 
logues sent free, 


JONES Sth Avenue, JONES 
Corner Nineteenth Street, N.Y. 


Hand-Made Embroideries. 


Arnold, Constable & C0. 


WILL OFFER THIS WEEK A LARGE JOB 
LOT of 


French Needlework Bands, 
Edgings, Insertions and 
Night-Dress Yokes, 


At Prices Much Below 


ORDINARY MACHINE WORK. 





Broadway, corner {9th Street. 
1878. 


Eclectic Magazine 


or 
Foreign Literature, Science, and Art. 





THIRTY-FOURTH YRAR. 

The ECLECTIC reprints monthly from all the 
foreign Quaerterlies, Reviews. Muguziner, #n. 
J urnais, their cheicest contents, ine'uding Es- 

AYS. SCI*¥NTIFIC PAPERS BIOGRAPHICAL 
SCETCHES, TALES, STORIES, and POEMS. The fleia 
f selection is very large, and it is bel'evea that 
he FCLECTIC presents a greater variety and 
higher standard of literature tuan uny 
erivdical that aepencs exclusively upon home 
talent. 

A knowledge of the current l'terature of other 
cou tries is indispensable t. a'i who w uld keep 
pace with the pr gress of the »g@; and the EcLEC 
TIC overs the best oppertunity for ubtaining thi- 

kn: w'edge ata moderate price 

In General rt iterature such writers as Right 
Hon. W._E. Gladstone, James Anthony 
Froude, Matthew Arnold, Charles Kings- 
ley, Franc - Power Cobbe, Leslie Stephen, 
Arthur Helps, Altred Tennyson, Thomas 
Hughes, lliam Black, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Thomas Hardy, Turgenief, William Mor- 
ris, Miss Thackeray, anu «thers equally emi 
nent are recresented iu its p»ges. 

oa Science, the best erticles of such thinkers 
ind writers us Profs Huxley avo Tyndall, 
Ric pers Proctor, B.A., Prof. Owen, D: 

- B. Carpenter, Max Muller, J, Norman 
+ AD St. George Mivart, E. B. Tylor, 
1nd others, are given. 

The ECLtcTIc offers its readers the best serial 
stories, together with the short stories for 
which the English magazines bave «a high an 
deserved rerutation. 

its Editorial Departments comprise Liter- 
ary Notices (dealing with current h me b oks), 
Foreign Literary Notes, Science, and Art 
(summuerizing brie the new disc veries ana 
achievements in this fleld).and Varieties (con 
sisting of choice extracts from new bowks and 
foreign jJ urnals). 

Each number contains a Fine Steel Engrav- 
ing—usually a portrait—executea in the best 
manner. 

‘TEKMS.—Sirg e copies, 45 cents; one copy one 
year #5; two copies, $9; five copies, #20. Trink ont: 
scriotions for three months, #1. Tne ECLECTIC 
and any #4 Maguzioe to une address, $8. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

The publisber takes oleasure in announc'ny that 
he hus made arrangenents which enabie him t» 
furnish to every subscriber to the EcLectic for 
ome doUar in addition to the regular subserioticn 
ris e)a large und fine stee! engraving, entitled 

ighland Pets.” 

This engraving is from one of Landseer’s m 
celebra'ed paintings, and reoresents a Wigblan 
girl surrounded by a group of fawns, which « 
feec ing, wmle ber y ung brother huoids a st: to v 
pair +f antiers, propably the trophy of some for 
mer chase. The eize of the plate 1 18x2i inches 
printed .n heavy plate paper. making u picture 
suitable for the wall of any room. ‘he reguier 
price of this engraving ts #4, but we furnish it on/y 
to subscribers to the ECLECTIC. 


Address E, R. PELTON, Publisher, 





25 Bond Street, New York, 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


Inside pages .. diss hati iy . SU 50 per line 
Inside middle page........- ....ceeees 075 ” 


Nn NR biteds once vcdevessdeieen 0 75 va 
Reading Notices.... ‘ivonens ee ” 


Agate meusure, fourtee -en itnes to the toch. 
DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONS 

Five per ct. on Two; Ven per ct. on Four; Fifteen 

per ct. on Kight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen; 

Twenty-five per ct on Twenty-six and upwards. 

Bilis payable munthly 

All advertisements sent by parties not known to 
the Publisher must be acc: mpanied by the moneys 

Advertisements for Inside pages must be handed 
in on or before Wednesday, and fur Outside Pages 
on or before Gaturday, previous to date of issue. 

Address 

HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
The subscription price is $3.00. To Clergymen, 
#2.50, postage prepaid in the Usited States and 


Canaca 
SINGLE COPIES, 8 CENTS. 


“NO 








LAY 
ME 
DOWN 
TO 


SLEEP.” 


The Child’s First Prayer, 


which begins as abo ve.is the most tender,t uch 
iDg, ane contiding petition which 1s ever ofere: to 
the supreme Being. Itis universal in: 8s applica. 
tion, aud has been repexted by milli ns in the 
part, is 1 .wpreuthed by host- of pure and Indu. 
cert chilcren every nietit, ond will be by countless 
numbers tn ail ages t» come, 

+ have ut u great exvense repr duced the cele- 
brates French e pone emb dying the s: irit«f 
th s praver «of orayers. he engr:vinw represents 
4 beautifu: child kneeling r-vereatinliy, apd pa- 
theticuily offer) g this touching petitil n to ite 
Maker The ungelic c unten nee f the chiid 
stanos outin b to relief ir the breeht and shining 
light «of a very hanis: mely curnished roum, ead 
the whole eff ct is strikingly sub! me ard uttract- 
ive. The picture 1s 18x20 in size, « heavy white 
pacer aud is pertect in every artistic detuil. it 1 
a copy of ihe celebrated Fre: ch eoxurs-tng, en- 
titled, “ Je Crois en Dieu,” one of the mst famous 
in the enti ¢ Par:s Art Museum, where the: ruinal 
has beet exhib:tea four neser y twenty years, and 
has excited m re ve: uine sdmirution than sny 
other victure in this vast cullection. It ws oniy 
since the failu’ the tmpire that this ener ving 
has been cup ed,cuwirg t» the terms on which it 
Was presented the museum. Over 00000 copies 
hare been «1d in Paris anc el ewhere within the 
sas’ fix months at 25 francs ($5)each. We own 
the United States c pyrg't aca tt hus been pru- 
nounced by the oest «nn isseurs of fine engrav- 
Dus thut the sale will be tually unvrececeniec in 
this countr:. Certain itis that thosts«neof tre 
fines! subjects in the wh: lJerangecf urt. ano that 
it will touch a resoonsive ch: ra in every mother's 
beurt. The oruyer '* engraved in ful In cleur, 
handsome letters upon each c spy, and there is no 
wift more »ppr-priate fra purent to presentt:a 
child chun acopy:f this magn ficent work of art. 
No more a, propriate picture can be bung in a Itttie 
child's chawber.and each? y or giri would treus- 
ure it n alter years as a svuvenir of chiidho: a’s 
days and u parent’s love—pri-eiess io v»lue and 
fragrant with orect us mem-srier. 

We muy here mention that ne of the largest art 
denlers in New Y.rk offerea to pay el ro valty on 
each cooy,and sell rene for tess than $5, 1f he 
could have the agency forthe Uorted states. We 
will sero this matchless Kc.graving post-paid to 
your acdress 


On receipt of $1. 


In addition. every purchaser will be presented 
with six months’ subseripucn tthe B ston Weekly 
Gl be, free of » lexpecse THE WEEKLY GLOBE 
1s a family n€ewsand st ry puper. with su rec by 
celebrated auth: rs, an able ugiicuitural depart. 
ment.all the news f the day, a checkere> umn, 
puzzie column, and home topes for the young, 
table gossip, ch ice misceilauny, full market re- 
p rts. &c., ac.—8 pages and 45 ¢.lumns in all. 


Address 
MANAGER OF 
THE BOSTON WEEKLY GLOBE, 
236 & oe Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Our American Farmer, 


A plain. common sense practica Journal, devot- 
ed to the Farm, Gar:en, and Househoia interest; 
full of interesting re uding. £1.60 per vear with 
handsome premium. or 75¢c ;er sear without pre- 
mium. Spec men copy free. Don’t miss sending 
forit. Address, 

Our American Farme 
8 Warren S8t., ‘New York. 
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Whit and Gisdom. 


THE lady witness is beginning to take 
the place of the mother-in-law in news- 
paper literature. Her latest remark is: 
‘Gracious me, how should I know any- 
thing about a matter I don't know any- 
thing about?” 








“WHEN I die, Mary, I hope to go where 
there is no getting up and lighting fires, 
shoveling snow and thawing water to 
wash in.” ‘There’s no doubt, John, 
that your prayer will be answered,” she 
replied with a sigh. 





“Do you think they'll give me jus- 
tice?’ asked a trembling criminal of his 
lawyer, while the jury was out. ‘‘I hope 
not, and think not,”’ replied the lawyer, 
“for there are two men at least who are 
opposed to capital punishment.” 





‘*WHAT number do you wear?” asked 
a polite clerk of a young lady who en- 
tereda dry goods store to buy a pair of [ 
stockings. ‘Why, two, you goose.” she 
answered urbanely; ‘“‘do you think I’m 
a centipede ?” 





THERE was a young fellow of Marlboro, 
Who got himself into a snar! thorough. 
Because his dear girl 
Found a part of a curl 
On the vest of thia fellow from Marlboro. 


The hair that the gir! of this fellow 

Discovered, was bright, golden yellow, 
While her’s was quite black, 
And hung down her back 

In a French twist decidedly swell, O! 


So all you young fellows of Marlboro, 
Beware lest you get in a snar!, fora 
Pretty girl's hair 
Which does not compare 
In shade with your sweetheart’s in Marlboro. 
—([H. F. K., in Newtown (Mass.) Journal. 





WE don’t want a Moore township girl 
for a lung-tester. At asinging school 
up there the other night a young man 
was bragging about the strength of his 
lungs and invited a girl in the company 
to Lit him in the breast. She said she 
was left-handed; had been washing 
that day and was tired, and didn’t feel 
very active, but at his urgent re- 
quest she let go at him. When his 
friends went to pick him up he said he 
thought be would die easier lying down. 
He had lost all recollection of having 
any lungs, but the young woman con- 
soled him by admitting that she didn’t 
hit him as hard as she might have done, 
because she rather liked him.—{Easton 
Free Press. 


Cuvu Lone Corn is the name of the 
famous King of Siam, and little Johnny 
wants to know if he’s fond of succotash? 





JEAN PAUL RICHTER says: ‘“* No man 
can live piously or die righteously with- 
out a wife; suffering and severe trials 
purify the heart.” 


THE only thing an Aberdeen Sunday- 
school boy could remember remarkable 
about Moses was that he broke all the 
Ten Commandments at once. 


TuE difference between a hungry man 
and a glutton is this: One longs to eat 
and the other eats too long. 





THE Japanese traveler is a great ad- 
murer of aquatic sports, but he can’t, for 
the life of him, discover why young men 
call their boat clubs colleges, 





TueE following from the obituary col- 
umn in a recent number of the Brook- 
lyn ‘Eagle’ beats the Philadelphia 
‘* Ledger” all hollow: 

“My darling wife has gone to rest 
From pain and sorrow free. 
Disturb her not, her body rests 
In Greenwood Cemetery.” 





Ir you want a thing well done do it 
yourself; therefore always laugh at your 
own jokes. 


A GREAT many people make a mistake 
when they cut a dog’s tail in throwing 
away the wrong end. 

A TAX on terrier dogs has been decided 
to be pro-ratter. 





Gat HAaAMILTON's book is entitled 
“First Love the Best,” but Western pa- 
pers wonder what she can remember 
about it. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ARTHUR’S 


ILLUSTRATED 


Home Magazine! 
The Household Magazine of America! 


$2.25 a year. Three copies, $5.50. Six copies, and 
one to club-getter, $1!.00. Specimen No. I0c 


Butterick’s PATTERNS at reduced rates. 
T. S, ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia. 


Ready Now, the February Number of 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY 
CHARLES Ff. DEEMS, D. D., LL.D. 


Containing 125 pages of choice reading and 10C 
beautiful engravings. 

Among the varied contents will be found * Con- 
stantinople and the Turks,” by_ Rev. PHILIP 
. SCHAFF, !).D.; “The Adventures ot Little B ‘b Bon- 
aytace. ~- PAUL HAYNE; “John De Wycliffe.” oy 

. B. FRASER; “Mil 8S ngs,’ acd various other 
p . of great merit; “Why the Son of ManCame ” 
oy the Editer; “ Wreckers and their &pois” 

“-clence und helivion,” by a Graduste wf Cornel 
University; “Memory.” by R. E. HAMILTON; * Lust 
Days of Hans Christian Andersen.” Home Life 
in vpt,” ov SAKAH KE«BLES HUNT; “ Popuar 
Exerci-e#-,” and vericus other articles oy the Edi 
tor, Story—" ne Best M -nastery.” stirring serial; 
*One Life Only.” “Tne Three =c uts,” and pumer- 
ous other articles of great interest. 

The Evangelist Sunday Schcol Teacher says of this 
magazine: * We are pasenated that its mission is a 

viessed one” 

The Methodist savs: “This mammoth magazine ts 
filled with gvod pictures and interesting reacing 

matte r. 

The &t. Louis Presbyterian says: “ It is plethoric, 
but as lively us a cricket. Sclid reading, pastime 
reading, guy und grave by turns, poetry. pictures— 
truly enough, and vacieo to suit everybudy.” 

For sale by American Sone Company and at ail 
news depots. Price 25 cents 

Subscripti no, #%a year. post-paid. 
PUBLI ATION OFFICE, 
No. 537 Pear! Street, New York. 


“His Dest Lite Wie.” 


A SERIAL STORY 


By T.S. ARTHUR, 
serwary No. HOME MAGAZINE. 


Send ten cents for numbercontaining first chapters 
of this tender and touching story or a 
Gear little chi d-wife 
Price of Magazine $2.254 Year. Clubs at reduced 
rates. Butterick’s Patterns in every number. 


T. 8S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia. 


THE NEW YORK 
Commercial Advertiser. 


DAILY AND WEEKLY: 


DAILY - $9 Fe Year; $4.50 for Six 
Months ; 75 Cents for one Month 

WEEKLY $1 Per Year; 50 Cents for 
Six Months. 
AN EXTRA COPY FOR EVERY CLUB OF TEN. 

A Copy OF THE DAILY FOR CtUB OF THIRTY. 


THE WEEKLY COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER 
has speciai fentures, such as the Agricultural anc 
scientific Departments, ae | Markets, Finance, 
Pr duce and Live Stock, and will contain in a 
selected and condensed form all the News. Miscel- 
lany, Edit rials, and pr minent festures «t the 
* Daily Commercial Adverticer.” Send for speci- 
men copies. Postersand Special Terms to Agents. 


Address HUGH J. HASTINGS, 
126 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


No, 1. OUR CHURCH WORK: A Series 


of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr.. D.D. 


No. 2. HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE, by 


the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 


No. 3. HENRY WARD BEECHER in the West 
(with Steel-plate Engraving of Mr. Beecher). 
in which he has given sketches of the peopie 
and places on his route. 


No. 4, THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR (witb 


a Map embracing the Seat of War and the sur- 
rounding country). Comprising in the follow- 
ing articles the origin and growth of the East- 
ern Question: 1. WHO ARE THE TURKS? Il 
WHAT IS KuUsS*IA? IIL. THE CHRISTIAN PRov- 
INnces. [V. THE Two RELIGIONS. V. How 
THE WAR BEGAN. VIL. THE SEAT OF WAR 
VIL. PROSPECTS AND PROBABILITIES. 


No. 5. THE STRIKE AND ITS LESSONS 

Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher, 

a verbatim report of what he really dad say 
about the labor strikes. 

&@ Sent post-paid on receipt of 15 cents, or any 
two numbers for 25 cents. 




















THE CHRISTIAN UNION ‘sa comprehen- 
sive Family Keligious Newspaper. Terms, $3.\" 
per year, postage prepaid. Tv C ergymen, $2.50 
To new subscribers on trial for three months, 75 
cents. Send for Sample Cupy. 


HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27] PARK PLACE, New YORE. 





95 “ The Magazine of Magazines.” —Phiia. Times. 
THE MOST EMINENT 


cen Power Cobbe. the Duke 
ot A il. rs. Mutoch, 








kin. Carlyle. Teunysee. rowning, and macy 


hers, are represented in the pages 0: 


Littell’s Living Age. 


Jan. 1, 1878, THE LIVING AGE enters upon its 
13tith v lume. During the year !t wil! furnish to 
its readers the pr ductions of the f-rem st su- 
thors above-named and many others; embrac- 
ing the choicest Serial and Short stories by the 
Leading Foreign Novelists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and 
Scientific matter of the day, from the pens: f the 
lrading Essayinta, S-ientiate. Critics, Dis- 
coverers, and Edtiors, ose senting every de- 
partment “f Koowledge and Progress. 

ae Javan AGE is a Weekly Magazine giving 

moret 
THREE. AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-c.lumo octavo pages «f reading mutter 
yearly. [t presents in an inexpensive form. con- 
sidering ite amount :f matter, with freshness, 
owing to its weekly issue. and with a sati<- 
facitery completevess atte pted by no wtuer 
ubtication, tue best Kssa+s, Reviews. Criticisms, 
Tules, Skete hes of Travel sna Discovery vty ont 
Scientific, Bi graph‘ca!. Historical and Po itical 
Inf. rmation, from the entire body of Foreign 
Peri dical Literature, and fr m the pens of the 


ABLEST LIVINC WRITERS. 
“In it we find the best productions of the best 
writers upon all subjects ready to our bana.’’— 
Philadephia [nqutrer. 
vee chvicest literature of the day.”—New York 
une. 
“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fuuntsin 
of entertainment and instruction.”- Hon. Kobe 
. Winthrop 
“The best periodical in America.’’— Theo. L. Ouy- 


er 
25 my ‘the cheapest. 
week.”’- The Advance, C 
“It affords the best, the c eapest and most cp- 
venient means of keeping abreust with the orog- 
ress of thought in all its phases.”- Philadelphia 
N rth American. 


A= montnly that comes every 


~* With it alone areater may fairly keep up witr 
all that is important in the eed Sa Mw Ie 
a and science of the day.’’ hodvek: Kew 


“it is indispensab'e to every one who desires a 
thorough compendium of onl that. 1s admirable and 
ootew ay J in the literury world. ton Post. 

“ Ought to find a place in every ‘American home.” 

—New York Times. 

5 ERIA 


NEW 8 Le. 
The pub!l'cati »n of a new Serial Story by Wil- 
liam Biack wil! be begun in Janua 
THE ay pt eae is published WEEKLY at $8 a 
year. free of postage. Now is the time to subscribe, 
beginning | with the New Year. 


Club Prices for the best Home & Foreign Literature. 


“Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or 
other of our vivaetcus A werican montbiies, a oa> 
scriber will find himse!f in command of the wh 
situation.” —Phiadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

For #10. THE LIVING AGE and either one of the 
"8 ae pg = 
Buzar) will be sent fora year, bo lag dae 
for #9.50, THE LIVING AGE ano the 8 holas, ‘OF 
Appleton’s Journa! 


te EXTRA OFFER FOR 1878. _&} 


To all new subscribers for 1878, will be sent gratis 
the last seven numbers of ‘817, con sinirg the first 
instaliments ef a pew serial story. ** Krica.’’—the 
best w rk of one of the best and + authors 
of Germany,—transiated for THE LIVING AGE. 
also a serial story by the eames English wriver 
Mies Thackeray, and the usual large amvuunt of 
other valusbie matter. 


Adoress LITTELL & GAY, Beaten. 
THE ‘‘POULTRY WORLD,” 


Hartford, © ‘opn.. is a success ip its way, bey nd 
pre. edent. Vol. 7 begins —- } 1878, Order this 
best of hs 2 monthiies 8 0 elgieal, gon. 
one practical. always. #1.25 a year. 

cere gives every -ubscriber 12 ‘splendid fowi 

romos, eanuelly) Every 5s ryman shouid 
aes this excellent Monthiy. Now is the time to 
.—“e- for 1878! 

The new Weekly ‘‘American Poultry 
Yard” is alse just out. 21.50a year (52numbers) 
poss paid. Or, both papers tu same address $2.00 

nly. 


H. H. Stoddard, Hartford, Conn. 


National Sunday School 


TEACHER 


M. C. Hazard, Editor. Best and moat thor- 
ough Teacher's Help published. —" Ueeara- 
phy. Riography. yibelegy, ee , of the les 
sons fuliy treated in se Soopepmnetee. 
Its lessons are most helptul od iL paogecene. S 
editorial departments are exceedingly pcontar. 
Wiil be taken if examined. $1.50 per yeur—iess 


ap 
A POSTAGE STAMP 
for each Sunday. In clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each 


The Scholar’s Weekly. 


A new elght-page paper fer the pupil, Sutteste Go- 
voted to the lesson. Can be given vut each Sun- 
day. Twice the ee of the ordinary less n-eaf. 
Same price. Nearly a size of Quarteriies, at 
about one-third their pric 

TERMS — Single copies, 9 cts. per year; 
#9 per year; 10U aren for one month, 7. 


The Little | Folks. 


A Beautifully I'lustrated paper “4 Primary 
Classes for Fu ur Sundays in each mint 

TERMS.-— 81 gle copies, 30 cents per yea 

Specimen copy of each of the above FREE. 


Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co., Chicago, 
—" nthe World. 


S Curious sat your id. 
3d eae dey Books: at our price. 
9743 ap oe ry b, ver = ks at any 
rice. cuties vf fiction free GAT — 
Beekman &t.. opo. New Brat ¢ Meese Ree Vor 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. HARPER’S WEKKLY 
and HARPER'S ime of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid by the ishers.to any 
Subscriber m the nite Setioer Canada on receipt 


of #4. 

'ARPER’S MAGAZINK, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
UsRBPEK’S BAZAk, to one address, for =e year, 
$10; or any two for #7. Postage prepaid t 
eae. ~~ HARPER’S Caratocvs 

re ee 

BARP 


shot aks. Frank! alin Square, N. ¥. 
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N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 

Offer BIBLES All SIZBe&, ALBUMS. JUVENILES, 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, STANDAKDS, IMMENSE As- 

SORTMENT for the H>LIDAYs. OUR PHEOLOGI- 

CAL STOCK is uasurpassed in variety and price. 


The Word of a Woman 


AND THE WAY SHE KEPT IT, 


A NEW SERIAL BY THAT CHARMING WHITER, 


VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


Send ten cents for specimen number of AR- 
THUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, containing 
first chapters of this beautiful story. 
Magazine, $2.25 a Year. Ciubs at reduced rates. 
BUTTERICK’S NKWEST PATTERNS 
For Ladies’ and Children's Dresses in every 
pumber. 

T. S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE. 


Private and public Libraries can exchanze du- 
plicates, and books nu longer wanted, for any 
books w .nted. 

Book buyers are offered the greatest induce- 
ments to be found any where in the United Stutes. 

Immense cat:lowues ure given in he Book Ex- 
change Month’y, 50 cents a year. 

Books loaned to all parts of the United States. 
Better accommodations ter general readers, even 
in smal! towns. tharafforded by the 'arve libraries 
of the gr- at cities. Rates as low as three centsa 
Seep Segue new books five to fifteen cents a 








week. 
Old books wanted—any new books supplied. 
AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
P.O. Box 4540. 55 Beekman 8St., N.Y. 


TWO ADDRESSES 


BY 
REV. GEORGE MULLER, 


Delivered in Plymouth Caurch, giving an account 
ot bis great w rk, 


The Orpban Houses on Ashley Down, Bris- 
to), England, 
erected and supported by vw juntary contributions. 
Price 15 cente, or ten copies for #1. 

The Trade suppiied through the American News 
Company, New York. 

Address HORATIO C. KING, Pubiisher, 

277 Park Place. New Vork. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


1 9,900 Agents wanted to sel! our newly Pat- 

A ented Novelties, Chromos, Jeweiry, Watches, 

Revo vers, Engravings. Bo. ks, &c. Stationery 

Packages, $10 per bundred. Special terws given 

- aie > everywhere. The best prices ever of- 
amm th Catalogue with Xamples free. 

ie L. FLETCHER, 1) Dey st., N. Y. 


‘VERY. “Agent, Canvasser, Trader, or 

4 Speculator -bould read the "Agent's Jour- 
nal, It tells you who keeps the best » iling 
Gvoods for you to handle. t saves you from 
Frauds, Swindlers, &c. Gives you valusple sug- 
gestions relating tu Canvassing. il of funny 
necdotes and apicy stories, &c. A see mely 
bound 24 page Specimen Copy sent Fre 

Address AGEN 1's’ JOURNAL, ‘New York. 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
—— ee = de ge seco No yond 
ae pr Ls ‘s. ae GRANT & CU, 
3, 4,6 @ & Home St., Cincianad, U. 


$5 to $10 4 day to Wide Awake Agents. Sample 
and Catalogue free. R. L. Fletcher, li Dey S&t., N.Y. 


to Agents selling my 10 new articles 
apres Watches, Jewelry,etc. Send 
Fr catair gue. KR. Morris, Chicago, Ll. 


$7500 i legitimate Partewians fre 
ORTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





























Ladies El 
lnitation 


Imitation Coral 
Siceve Buttons 


to match, 2 
cents 
Schectiles 
sets for 50 
cents. Hle- 
ant Neck- 
— with 
arms 
Socata 


gente extra required on all Canatian o orders, 
0 prepay postage. Extra inducements 


pene BR IDE & CO., 11 Clinton 


Churches, BOnGaY - Schools 


INDIVIDUALS 


who are about to purchase an ORGAN or 
PIANO for use in the Church, the School, 
or the Home, should consult with the under- 
signed before ordering. He has especial facil- 
ties for procuring the above of Best Makers 
and will sell at exceptionally low prices for 
cash. Every Instrument fully warranted. 

COMMUNION WARE in White Metal, 
or heavily plated with Silver, at special dis- 
count to needy Churches. Address 


“H. C. KINC, 
27 Park | Plaee. New w York. 


REVOLVER FREE wSersustet,see'x3" 


Gress J. Bown & FON. 1°6 & 158 Wo 00 #t., Pittsburg 




















25 Elegaot Cards, nu two alike, w th neme, 
We. post pala, J.B Hoste, Sasasu, N. ¥. 





65 * MIX KD CARDS, with name, i0c. and stem 
Ag’te Onedit Me. LC.COKRACO. Briatol, 








ed lc. Geo. 1. Reed & Co.,Nassau,N Y 


25 hs Her ett Cards, with name, %e. 25 Ex- 
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“as” A REMARKABLE OFFER. =x 





BARNES’S CENTENARY HISTORY : 


ne Hundred Years of 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION 


AND THROUGH THE CHRISTIAN 


American Independence, 


UNION. 


We have made a Special Contract with the well-known Publishers, Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., of New York, by 
which we are enabled to make the following most Liberal Offer to New and Old Subscribers to the Christian Union: 


FOR ONE SUBSCRIBER AND SIX DOLLARS 
we will furnish as premium one copy of Barnes’s Centenary History, One Hundred Years of American 


Independence, the cost of which alone is Six Dollars, 


This is a complete history for the people in one elegant octavo volume of nearly seven hundred pages, profusely illus- 


trated on wood and steel by the best artists. 
over 20,000 schools. 


The author previously published a “ Brief [istory,” which is the standard in 
This work is equally adapted to the enjoyment of the children and the parents in every household. 


It produces a thorough and interesting narrative of our country from the Prehistoric Age to the Centennial in a single 
volume, omitting nothing of interest or value to the general reader, and maintaining the highe st order of excellence in both 


letter-press and engravings. 


It contains nothing that will offend the sense of justice and truth j in either sect or party. It 


is sold exclusively by authorized agents, and as premium with this paper. 


From the Hon, LUCIUS ROBINSON, Governor of New York State. 
GENTLEMEN: I thank you for the copy of your “‘ History of the United States,” 
which you did me the honor to send to me. It isa very handsome volume. Its 
illustrations, paper, typography, and binding are very fine, and so far as I have 
been able to examine its contents, I think it cannot fail to be interesting and 
popular. 








From Rev. STEPHEN H. TYNG, Jr. 

It is the most complete and condensed review of our national life that has yet 
appeared. It is equally adapted to both youth and maturity. Its style is clear, 
its records are well sustained by references, and its presswork and binding are 
most attractive and satisfying. 


Second Extraordinary Offer. 


To a subscriber who will send in his own renewal and four new names with Fifteen Dollars, we will send free a volume 


of this Popular History. 
royal 8vo, 664 pp., cloth, gilt sides, price $6. 


Do not forget that any one, whether a New or Old Subscriber, 


paper for one year by sending us SIX DOLLARS. 


It is a work of rare value—handsomely printed and bound, and profusely illustrated. 


1 volume, 


may secure this work and the 





ce LlRD SFraCiAL OF FBR. 


To a Subscriber who will send in one new name at the same time with his own renewal and Six Dollars, we will send, 


postage prepaid, Abbott on Acts, (Rev. 
the Book you desire. 


Lyman Asportt). 


Price $1.50. In sending Subscriptions be careful to state 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


We solicit your subscription to the CHRISTIAN Union. The charac- 
ter of the paper is so well known we shall, in concise terms, mention only 
some of its salient features. 

It is Evangelical, Independent, Unsectarian and Christian. Its 
editors are Rev. Henry Ward Beecher and Rev. Lyman Abbott. The 
editorial staff includes Charles L. Norton, Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, 
and W. H. Coleman. 

Its contributors embrace men and women eminent in every branch of 
the Christian Church. Among those who have contributed to it during 
the past year, and whose contributions may be expected during the 
next yeast, may be mentioned the following :—Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., Rev. 
Edward Eggleston, D.D., Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D., Rev. S. H. 
Tyng, Jr., D.D., Gail Hamilton, Pres. Noah Porter, D.D., Charles Dudley 
Warner, Frank Beard, M. C. Hazard, Rev. E. A. Rand, Rev. J. N. Stur- 
tevant, D.D., Prof. L. T. Townsend, D.D., Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., 
Rev. H. W. Warren, D.D., Mrs. Mary E. C. Wyeth, Rev. Thomas K. 
Beecher, Rev. Thos. S. Hastings, D.D., W. T. Sherwin, and others. 

It commenced November 28th, MRS. HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE’S NEW SERIAL, “Our Folks at Poganuc,” one of her old- 
timed New England Stories,which is as full of life and fun as it can hold. 

It will continue to publish weekly MR. BEECHER’S SERMONS 
in Plymouth Church, from the verbatim reports of T. J. Ellinwood,—the 
only reports for which Mr. Beecher will hold himself responsible. 

The wants of Sunday-School and Bible Students will be specially con- 
sulted. The series of Articles on the INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, 
by Rev. Lyman Aszort, will be continued each week, and there will be 
frequent articles also on Biblical and Sunday School Topics by well- 
known writers. Its series of articles on “ How to Study the Bible,” “The 
Russo-Turkish War,” and “ How to Spend the Summer,” have attracted 





general attention and approval. We have already in hand, or promised 


by the writers, the following 


SPECIAL SERIES: 
“ Sunday-School Normal Work,” by Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., the 
well-known “ Bishop of Chautauqua ;” 
** Letters from my Library,” by “ Laicus ;” 
“ Street Laborers of New York,’ furnished by themselves, 
from phonographic reports of interviews with them ; 
** Practical Papers on Political Economy,” by Rev. 
Leonard Bacon, D.D.; 
“ How Shall we Keep Hold of our Young People?” 
by Rev. Edward Eggleston, D.D. 

The Curist1AN UNION will be emphatically a newspaper, treating 
all current events with a fearless impartiality ; in moral and social ques- 
tions progressive, but not ultra; in religion catholic, but not indifferent. 
It will endeavor to portray with fairness views from which it dissents and 
movements which it opposes. In all things it will seek to manifest that 
spirit of honor, of equity, and of generosity toward those whom it opposes 
which characterizes Christianity as distinguished from sectarianism. 

Its editorial departments include a Review of the.Week, Inquiring 
Friends, News, religious and secular, Reviews of Books and Literary 
Notes, the Sunday-School, the Household, Farm and Garden, Art and 
Science, Fact and Rumor, a Summary of News, and Financial. Be- 
sides these there will be contributed articles on various subjects, Stories 
for the Little Folks, Puzzles, &c. ‘The frequent publication of appro- 
priate music will also be continued. 


Special Terms to Clergymen, Sunday-Schools, 
To new subscribers on trial for four months, $1. 


Terms, $3 per year. 
Canvassers and Clubs. 


HORATIO C. KINC, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, New York, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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WINNER’S NEW PRIMER for the 


PARLOR ORCAN 


The excellence and popularity of Winner's 
Primers sre acknowledged by every one. This 
new one for the Parlor Organ 1s clewr and brief in 
its explana ions, und «very great heip to young 
begi-ners. Contetns a number of pupuiar melo- 
dies arranged in an easy manner. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Br’dway, N.Y. 
THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroem, 13 John Street, New York. 
Factories, Middletown. Conn 


THE “Ehrich” MULTIFORMM 


It weighs only 2 oz. 








Is graceful, easily 
' arranged, and the 
lightest coiffure ever 
invented. Can be 
disposed in an infin- 
ite variety of styles, 
and so simply that 
a child can dress it 
over when necessary. 


Made of the best 
quality of hair. 
Price $5.00; light 
colors extra. 





Illustrated ~ De- 
scriptive Catalogue 
mailde free on ap- 
plication to 


JULIAN, 


301 Canal St., two doors trom Broadway, N.Y. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


Human Hair Goods, 


SUCH AS a A 
Switches, Braids. Chatelaines, Curls, Wigs, Frizzes, 
Invisible Waves, &c. 

The Cheapest and Mvst Reliable House. Estab- 
lished 15 years. Circu ar and Price List free. Send 
for it stating where you saw this advertisement. 
Goods furwarded free vf charge when paid for in 
aavance, or sent C.0 D. Satistaction guaranteed. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


AKC) 





ARE 


TRADE MARK 


F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 


AND BREAKFAST BACON, 
264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 


WONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the ent. 


Diseases of the Eye. 


400 operations for cataract have been per- 
formed at the Eimira Surgical! Institute (an insti 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by 
Dr. Up de Graff. Send for The Bistoury,—a med- 
ieal journal, giving results in last 50 causes. Ad- 
dress: Thad 8. Up de Graff. M.D... Kimira, N.Y. 


ACENTS WANTED in every City 
and Town to sell 


L’OTER. 


akes out a Grease Spot, Paint or Stains from 
your Clothes, Nilks, Woolens, Cashmeres, etc., 
instantly, eaving no Stain, Smell, nor 
injuring the most delicate fabric 
that water will not spot. 








Price 2% cents. Sent by mai! on receipt of price 
Large profits can be made by active men and 
women. Send for Circul:r and prices. 
Office and Salesroom, 118 Liberty St. 
Address 
L’OTER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Bow § 
New York City. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


To produce real sen water at will, dine 
solve thin walt in ordinary water. This 
solution p%ses-es all the neohe 
qualities and tonic virtues of natara 
rater, pane t is cree om face nic 

purities of the surt. Fo y druge 
TMAN 


e: by. A. d. 
. Brenaway sn Baselas N.Y. 
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IT WILL PAY TO READ THIS, 


Elgin Silver Watches, 
Encyclopedias, 


Waverley Novels, 


OFFERED TO SUBSCRIBERS OF 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


By an arrangement entered into with the Rev. J. Henry Smythe. of Philadelphia, the 
Editor of ‘‘Mamma’s Sunshine for Little Children,” and the Elgin National Watch Co., 
The Christian Union is enabled to make its readers the following unrivaled offer of 


$22.25 for $11.95. 
One Elgin Silver Watch, »": $16.00 


These watches which we offer to our readers, are made by the 
Elgin National Watch Co., and each watch is guaranteed by the 
Company’s own Medal Certificate, which accompanies the same. 
The very superior value and workmanship of the Elgin Watches 
are too well known, and their reputation too firmly established, to 
need any praise from us. They are manufactured expressly for 
this great offer, contain seven jewels, engraved ‘‘ Christian Union,” 
regulated before de] very, put up in warranted silver hunting cases, 
and are good reliable timekeepers,—no pains being spared by the 
Company to make them trustworthy and durable. (See Elgin 
Co.’s letter in another column.) 


Sunshine for Little Children, 

The most magnificently illustrated publication in the United 
States. 12 numbers. Issued bi-monthly. 288 pages. 360 pic- 
tures, 60 of them full-page cuts. 400 exquisite stories for the 
little ones. 


The Christian Union, 0ve year, postage paid, 
The brightest and best religious weekly inthe country. The 
favorite family journal. In everything it aims at the highest excel- 
lence, and aspires to be a live, wide-a- wake, wholesome and attract- 


tive Christian newspaper. “ _ - - $22.25 


Total offer is worth 
Sent on receipt of only $11.95. 


$66.25 for $27.75. 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 


Ten royal octavo volumes: library law binding, marble edges: 
4000 engravings, and 40 maps, and from 80 to 100 elegantly en- 
graved plates. Latest and best Edition. This special subscription 
work is made to order by the great house of J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., of Philadelphia, expressly for this great premium offer of the 
beautiful publication of “‘Mamma’s Sunshine.” It is a library in 
itself, is not sold to the trade, and cannot be bought elsewhere 
for less than Sixty Dollars. 


Sunshine for Little Children, | oa 3.25 


The Christian Union, (as already noticed,) 3.00 








3.25 


3.00 








$60.00 


Sent on receipt of only $27.75. 


$78.25 for $22.75. 
Waverley Novels, wort $72.00 


Superb edition. Twenty-four volumes. 2000 illustrations. 
Clear large type. Exquisitely tinted paper. Cloth extra. This 
work is tastefuily bound to order for the Rev. J. Henry Smythe, is 
issued only to subscribers—cannot be found in the book stores— 
and has never been published at less than Seventy-two Dol- 


lars a set. 
Sunshine for Little Children, 


(as already noticed,) 


The Christian Union, (as already noticed,) 








3.25 
3.00 


Total offer is worth’ - - - - $78.25 


Sent on receipt of only $22.75. 
All ordera should be addressed to 


HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


ASK THOSE 
WHO KNOW. 


Askany physician if BENSON’s CAPCINE Porots 
PLASTEk is not the bert plaster ia the world. This 
remarkabie article was invented td uvercome the 
greut oYjectivo always round to the ordinary Por- 
ous Piaster of slow uction in bring: ng relief. 


| LAME BACK! 


| Fcr Lame and Weak Back, Rheumatism, troubles 
of tite spine and kidneys it is a truly wonderful 
remedy. Physicians everywhere recognize its 
great superiority to other porous p asters, and to 
all liniments. It relieves jain at once ano cures 
quicker than any known plaster, liniment or com- 


pound 
CAUTION.—There are dangerous and worth. 
less imitations of BENSON'S Capcine Plaster in the 
market. The genuine have the word Capcine cut 
through each p.aster. Sold by all Druggists. 
Priee 2 cents. sent on receipt of price by 
SEKABURY & JOHNSON, 21 Piatt St., N. Y. 








rT; ove ae D:.. 

The “Common Sense Binder” 
is a simple, serviceable and permanent binder 
for newspapers and periodicals, and is adapt- 
ed to meet the wants of those who desire to 
preserve and bind their weekly papers. mag- 
azines and reviews. For the convenience of 
our subscribers we will supply this binder by 
mail, post-paid for $1.00. It isa recent inven- 
tion, and the best we have ever seen. Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 27 Park 
Plaee, New York 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
Insurance Company. 











Capital paid up in Cash, - - %1,22%,200 
BR PR iccnnnencienrncvessesagas 7,.963,445,17 
Unadjusted Losses.... $325,100 


Unearned Premiums) 9 
at SU per cent. ....... 5 2.192,229,48 
Recla:'mable under ? 
Permanent Policies.s 7"6,568,17 


All other L.ab.]ities .. 27,522.68 
Total Liabilities................... 2,841.420,33 
Dic ces ceastde-she $5,122,0:34,44 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 
No. 45 WILLIAM STREET. 





J. E. PULSFORD, 
Resident Manager. 


). Costa LANTERN AND STEREUP- 
TICUONS, 
K.& U.T. ANTHONY & C’., 5% Brondway, N. Y., 
opcosite Metr polttan. Stereoscopes and Views, 
Grapbdese: pes, Chromus aod Fiames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrit'es, Phot. graphic Trans- 
parencier ‘onvexs Ginas, Mhot graohic Matertais, 
Awarded first premium ut Vienoa & Philadelphia 


USEFUL PiESENTS, 


Boys and CIRLS 


ARE MAKING MONBY RAPIDLY 












inting Cards, Labels, marking clothing, 
etc.: FAMILY PRINTER and compicte 
outfit, by mail, for $1, prints 5 line; $3, 
Slines; $5,5 lines. DIAMOND PRINT- 
e outfit $7, 


ints 2 .; $13, ; 2, 527. 

G OLDING & SAA ar he Betton, 

De Your Qwn Printing 
NO EXPENSE. ink and 9 

procuring GOL DINGS « Orricrs L Paes ond 

outfit for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- 

lers,cte. Buery Business Man should have one. 

Outfits from Slup 

sta uh , 

GOLDING @ CO.,Manujrs, Fort_Hill Se, Bonton, 

































2D 
fallard’s 


ANA Oo Ree 


BREAKFAST. LUNCH AND TRAVELLERS, DEFIES ALL HONEST 
COMPETITION. SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS* 














Large discount to HOSPITALS, SEMINARIES 
SCHOOLS and RELIGIOUS SOCIETLKS. 





Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
| tiser and the Publisher by stating 

that they saw the advertisemeut 
| the Christian Union- 
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